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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


In the year 1960, the age of colonialism in Africa ended. This 
does not mean, however, that all of Africa is free of colonial bonds, or 
that its problems are solved. It does mean that the tide of indepen- 
dence has grown to irresistible proportions, that the enforced order 
of colonial rule is being replaced by African self-determination, and 
that Africans themselves are seeking immediate answers to the riddles 
of domestic and foreign affairs. It is this situation which determines 
the subtitle of this issue: ‘‘Continent in Turmoil.’’ 

The issue’s main title, ‘‘Many Africas,’’ speaks for itself. There 
is no single Africa, no unitary land of jungle and dark-skinned peo- 
ple about which easy generalizations can be made. Nor are there only 
as many Africas as there are states within it, for those state bound- 
aries were drawn by conquering Europeans with little reference to 
the geographic or ethnic divisions of the continent. There are hundreds 
of Africas—of white, black and brown peoples, of desert, veldt, 
jungle, mountain, seacoast and diamond mine, of farming, hunting 
and manufacturing, of hundreds of languages and almost every re- 
ligion known to man. 

The withdrawal of the colonial powers from Africa has created 
an almost classic example of a power vacuum. The new nations have 
neither the money nor the expertise to modernize and strengthen 
themselves as swiftly as they wish. The political questions raised by 
these circumstances are many. Will Africa, or more precisely, the 
many Africas, look to the Soviet orbit or the NATO powers for 
guidance and aid? Or to both blocs? Or to neither? Will the United 
Nations continue and extend the remarkable success it has achieved 
in the Congo despite severe difficulties and setbacks? 

Domestic questions present themselves with equal urgency. What 
kind of governmental institutions will this fragmented continent 
develop? Who is to lead the young states as they strive for economic 
growth, domestic security and international prestige? Are these goals 
attainable, and if so, how? What methods can be used to ease the 
racial, religious and tribal conflicts that beset the entire continent? 

For America, the struggle of Africa toward self-sufficiency is 
of special complexity. On the one hand we wish to see the emergent 
states gain maximum independence and strength, while on the other 
we wish to see them develop along the lines of Western polities. We 
simultaneously wish them freedom from colonialism and expect them 
to align themselves with the NATO countries in complete opposition 
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to the Communist bloc. It is clearly too early for Africa to set a firm 
and concerted political course, because the first aim of Africans is 
still independence in the full sense of the word. If the United States 
gives aid and guidance to Africa at the right time and in the right 
way, it may soon become apparent that an Africa of, by, and for 
Africans is in the best interest of both her people and ours. 

No single volume could include a consideration of all the problems 
that face Africa, but within the limitations of available space, the 
authors of the articles in this issue have with great clarity analyzed 
representative questions concerning Africa’s present and future. 
Francis X. Sutton and Donald 8. Rothchild offer insights into African 
political thought, institutions and structure. William A. Hance de- 
scribes the struggle to industrialize, in the context of West Africa. 
The importance of North Africa as a part of the continent is defined 
by Benjamin Rivlin. Illuminating case studies of Central and South 
Africa are provided by John Markakis and John Hatch. These six 
articles present a cross-section of the major problems of Africa. 


AUTHORITY AND AUTHORITARIANISM 
IN THE NEW AFRICA 


By Francis X. Sutton 


Educated at Temple, Princeton and Harvard, Francis X. Sutton has been with 

the Ford Foundation since 1954, first on the Behavioral Sciences Program 

and since 1957 on Africa in the Overseas Development Program. Each year 

- spends several months in Africa. From 1949-1954 he taught at Harvard 
niversity. 


The rushing surge that brought sixteen African nations to inde- 
pendence this year has caught up the world in the excitement of wit- 
nessing a great historical change, and it has mostly been a happy ex- 
citement. By becoming politically independent nations, the African 
peoples have done what most of the world felt they ought to do and 
1960 could be unaffectedly a year of multiple celebrations. But there 
have also been reasons for anxiety about the new era that is beginning 
in Africa. The distressing events in the ex-Belgian Congo have been 
like the descent of a wicked fairy, marring the year’s celebrations and 
threatening a troubled future. The Congo was scarcely born before it 
gave lurid illustration to doubts that independence meant free and 
secure citizenries within African countries or that the removal of for- 
eign domination in Africa was a sure step toward a healthier inter- 
national order. 

The front-runners in African independence had already stirred 
doubts and misgiving before the 1960 independence rush. Ghana had 
been put to close scrutiny since 1957 for its deportation of people it 
found politically undesirable, for its Preventive Detention Act and 
for its alleged efforts to cripple or eliminate the political opposition. 
Guinea presented a one-party state to the world as a matter of prin- 
ciple, and found sympathetic echoes all across Tropical Africa, even in 
that apostle of moderation and good sense, Mr. Julius Nyerere of Tan- 
ganyika. 

The West has strained to comprehend these early signs and to 
sympathize without condescension. There has been a vague willingness 
to believe African conditions are somehow different, and hence that 
a more authoritarian form of government may be called for. The pos- 
sibilities of anarchy and disorder are one evident basis. The mutiny 
and tribal warfare in the Congo have only been the most noted ex- 
amples. Searcely any emerging African state has escaped some mani- 
festation of potential explosiveness. There were, for examples, the dis- 
turbances in the southern provinces of the Sudan as independence 
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approached in 1955, the Ashanti riots of 1956 in Ghana, and the per- 
sisting terrorism in the Cameroons; even Nigeria saw independence 
marred by the (probably unimportant) disorder among the Tiv people 
in the Northern Region. Scylla and Charybdis seem very close together 
for these new states, squeezing out any comfortable track between ty- 
ranny and anarchy for parliamentary democracy to follow. 

On the international scene, the new African states have declared 
themselves firmly for neutralism or non-alignment. They do not im- 
mediately run to the Soviet bloc in their new freedom. But neither 
do they cling to the Western nations which have been their masters 
but have ultimately sought to bring them to independence in amity 
and good faith. Given the past intimacy of relations with Western 
countries, neutralism seems a withdrawal of loyalties. And it is a 
withdrawal that is no calm and simple assertion of autonomy, but is 
full of assaults on colonialism and capitalism, warnings against con- 
tinued Western domination, and expressions of sympathy for the mod- 
els of development seen in Communist countries. 

These are the principal sources of disquiet about the African 
political future that show themselves among Western observers. Even 
when they have not seriously quieted the celebration of African inde- 
pendence, they have been troublesomely in the background. To under- 
stand what substance they may have, and how seriously one must view 
them, it seems essential to scrutinize recent history and actual condi- 
tions in Africa. One must not rest with a vapid assumption of histor- 
ical difference but try to understand how the conditions of the era 
of colonialism brought forth nations with these characteristics. Under- 
standing these nations in their genesis, one may try to assess the hopes 
and misgivings they arouse and distinguish their deep-running ten- 
dencies from mere rhetoric and passing circumstance. 


The Sources and Character of Authority in the New States 


The recent history of Africa has a tidiness for which future gen- 
erations of school children may be grateful. A neat seventy-five years 
measures the Era of Colonialism in Africa. The Berlin Conference 
of 1884-85 does very nicely to mark its beginning and 1960 does 
dramatically well to mark its close. 

Most of the independence celebrations of 1960 were the culmina- 
tion of a long course of preparation, deliberate or inadvertent. Some 
of this preparation can be given clear dates and descriptions as histor- 
ical record. The evolution of the Nigerian constitution from the Rich- 
ards constitution of 1946 through the MacPherson constitution of 
1951 to the constitution of 1954 and its amendment in the succeeding 
constitutional conferences makes such a record. So do the long discus- 
sions in the U.N. of the Somalia Trusteeship. But there has also been 
another form of preparation of independence that lies deeper and has 
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the intangibility of pervasive things. This is the process whereby the 
authority that was vested in European governors and administrators 
in Africa gradually fell into dispute between Europeans and Africans 
and ultimately has fallen to Africans. The ultimate shift of sovereignty 
from a European metropolitan power to a new African nation is the 
legal and political expression of a sociological shift that has gone on 
over many years. 

The rule of the European nations in Africa was established by 
the assertion and exercise of superior European power. Not that the 
scramble for Africa was particularly harsh or bloody. In some places 
it was, but much was gotten by negotiation, and adroit displays of 
power or minatory gestures often were humanely substituted for plain 
force. Whatever the pattern of conquest, there was conquest nonetheless 
and the position of the colonial powers in Africa was that of powerful 
conquerors. Europeans assumed a special status as superior people with 
a claim to authority, and colonial governments established a firm con- 
trol over African territories that will undoubtedly seem remarkable in 
retrospect. The pacification of Africa became so thorough that per- 
sonal security for a white man in Africa was as good or better than it 
was in Europe or America. It was sometimes not as good for Africans 
but African populations grew sharply in many places through the sheer 
elimination of warfare and insecurity. Remarkable records of peace- 
fulness were attained. In Southern Rhodesia, for example, a melancho- 
ly note for 1960 was the breaking of a more than 60-year stretch in 
which there had been no killings by police action. 

The coming of African independence has depended upon a change 
in the structure of African societies whereby Europeans ceased to be 
the elite to whom the power of political control exclusively belonged. 
The history of African reaction to European social, economic, and po- 
litical superiority is a complicated history taking many forms. For 
a long time the reactions of Africans to the European makers of em- 
pires could not be directly challenging without severe costs. Indeed 
—and this is a most important fact—the African had usually to react 
by accepting a subordinate and dependent position. In saying this, 
I mean to describe a reaction involving something more than calculated 
accommodation to the facts of European control and superior power. 
I mean something of the sort that psychologists have variously labeled 
‘‘identification with the aggressor,’’ ‘‘introjection of an authority fig- 
ure,’’ or ‘‘acceptance of a role model.’’ That some psychological pro- 
cess of this sort should have happened seems clear, and it was an es- 
sential and inevitable step toward the ultimate emergence of African 
nations as we see them today. For it was through this process that 
Africans learned the values and practices and ideals of Europeans and 
shaped their own aspirations toward competing with Europeans in 
these terms. Sociological studies like those of Professor Clyde Mitchell 
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and his associates at the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute for the Copper 
Belt of Northern Rhodesia,' or the now faintly tragic studies sponsored 
by UNESCO in Stanleyville in the former Belgian Congo,” have made 
clear the depth of African involvement in the influences brought by 
Europeans. While not ceasing to be African, increasingly large sections 
of African populations have imitated Europeans and learned in various 
ways to aspire to the same things. 

Hostile and challenging reactions to European dominance at first 
took covert and oblique forms. Some of the best known were religious 
in character and avoided a direct assault on the political kingdom. 
Later, Africans have come forward claiming that they should run the 
affairs of their country alongside or in place of the Europeans. These 
newer political movements did not seek to abandon or reject the institu- 
tions through which Europeans had controlled Africa. There has been 
little demand for a return to the pre-colonial Africa or any radical 
abandonment of the form of colonial territories. Rather the claim was 
that Africans were now prepared to behave like the Europeans who 
had been taking responsibility for political and administrative control 
of African territories. 

The basis of colonial government by Europeans had legally lain 
with the mother countries and been clothed in various constitutional 
and statutory instruments like the Foreign Jurisdiction Act for the 
British territories. But the essentials lay in the sociological status of 
Europeans as a dominant elite. The legitimacy of such a government 
in an aggressively political setting could not be secure. It was always 
vulnerable to claimants of the right to represent the popular masses 
being governed. White men could hardly make such a claim without 
the embarrassments of paternalism.’ Effective African nationalism 
came with the emergence of Africans who could present themselves 
as equipped to do what European governors and administrators had 
been doing and also to represent ‘‘the people.’’ Once they did so, a new 
and ultimately irresistable competitor for legitimate authority was on 
the scene. The new authority might for a time be badly served by un- 
sure or incompetent African leaders but it could not long be con- 
strained. 

For there to be effective African leaders, there had to be a mobil- 
ization of their popular support. The masses of the African popula- 


1 J. Clyde Mitchell, “Africans in Industrial Towns in Northern Rhodesia,” H. R. 
H. The Duke of Edinburgh's Study Conference 1956, vol. Il. 


2 cf. V. G. Pons, Nelly Xydias, and Pierre Clement, “Social effects of urbaniza- 
tion in Stanleyville, Belgian Congo” in Social Implications of Industrialization and 
Urbanization in Africa South of the Sahara, UNESCO, 1956, pp. 229-492. 

8 It may be one indicator of their political uncertainty of touch that the Belgians 
alone tried to elevate paternalism into an explicit doctrine of colonial government. cf. 
G. E. Brausch, “Le Paternalisme: une doctrine belge de politique indigéne,” Revue de 
V’Institut de Sociologie [Solvay], 1957. 
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tion had to be in some way ‘‘politicized,’’ and this process has normally 
taken forms not comfortably within the institutionalized range of po- 
litical expression. By this I mean to say the masses were not at first 
and typically drawn into political action as voters in campaigns or 
as engaged observers of established governments. Particularly in the 
British territories, there was an attempt gradually to introduce the 
principles of representation and elections into the government of these 
territories. There were African members of the Legislative Council 
of the Gold Coast as early as 1886. Initially appointed, these African 
representatives have been ultimately elected in varying ways, with 
gradually widening franchises. This policy may be seen as a controlled 
and deliberate set of moves toward ‘‘politicizing’’ Africans. But the 
nationalistic movements have outrun any such controlled tutelage. 
Julius Lewin is undoubtedly too harsh when he writes that the legisla- 
tive councils of the British territories were ‘‘. . . facades, rather than 
forums,’’ and decries executive councils as ‘‘embryonie cabinets where 
the inner secrets of policy-making are still carefully guarded from Af- 
rican scrutiny.’ For many new African leaders, these institutions have 
been schools of responsibility but they have not had pride of place 
in the political education of the masses. African political awareness 
has come more characteristically in the movements of protest, with 
meetings and demonstrations on the margin of legitimate political ac- 
tivity as the classic settings. Listening to long-winded orators in the 
beer halls of Northern Rhodesia, or waiting all day Sunday in an out- 
door gathering of the unfranchised for a late afternoon speech from 
Tom Mboya or some other leading Kenya politician have been charac- 
teristic experiences. Passionate speeches to enthusiastic crowds that 
take the whole existing structure of government as a target of critic- 
ism—these have been the germinating expression of African political 
life. - 

Cause and effect become badly jumbled in the complex move- 
ment of African nationalism. The rapidity of the African conquest 
of self-rule and independence is at once a cause and a consequence 
of the process I have depicted. Had Africans come to political con- 
sciousness more gradually through becoming aware of political institu- 
tions and their internal processes, learning of ‘‘the issues’’ (like the 
ideal voters of American liberals) in the contexts of these institutions, 
the forces created by enthusiastic responses to African leaders in public 
meetings might not have had such a free sweep. But conversely, rapid 
change meant little chance for the slow maturing of a response to 
institutions that needed much adapting if they were to be at all suited 
to African control. 

Authoritarianism in the new African states is a particular cause 
and consequence of the rapid changes. It is—perhaps paradoxically—a 


4 Central African Examiner, December 6, 1958, pp. 15-16. 
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feature of government in which there is basic continuity across the 
great shift from colonial to African control. For the colonial govern- 
ments in Africa, however benevolent, responsible and well-meaning they 
may have been, were not democratic governments in the sense that 
we know them in the Western world. As I have stressed, colonial ad- 
ministrations did not have their mandate from the governed. They 
might, and typically did, work through indigenous African authorities 
at local levels and consultation went on at all levels, including the 
general territorial administration. But in the end they responded not 
to the dictates of the electorate but to the judgments of a governor and 
his advisors. There was little experience of direct and legitimate chal- 
lenge to the authority of the administration. The District Officers or 
commandants de cercle who ruled the territories were, as Delavignette 
put it, ‘‘chiefs’’ rather than simple administrators.5 They were police 
officers, magistrates, and omni-competent executives who might cajole 
and listen to complaints, but who in the end ‘‘told people what they 
were to do.’’ A considerable measure of discretion was inseparable from 
diffuse and multiple powers so that one finds African nationalists 
today arguing that the arbitrariness of power they are accused of had 
ample precedents in colonial rule. 

The Africans who have emerged as leaders of their people have 
an authority differently based but similarly diffuse. Winning leader- 
ship in the context of enthusiastic movements, they have taken on 
heroic stature in the eyes of their followers. Men like Azikiwe and 
Awolowo in Nigeria, Nkrumah in Ghana, Nyerere in Tanganyika, or 
Sékou Touré in Guinea have the claim to authority of men whose qual- 
ities are thought to be beyond those of ordinary men. In the term 
Max Weber taught us and that is now being widely applied by Af- 
ricanists, they are ‘‘charismatic’’ leaders. It was a part of Weber’s 
analysis to stress that charismatic authority lacks the clear definition 
and bounds of legal, constitutional authority, and the application to 
Africa seems to be supported by the facts. Thus the ‘‘authoritarian- 
ism’’ we now see in Africa derives in part at least from the very nature 
of the authority through which it has been possible for Africans to 
grasp control of their own affairs. 

Lest all of this discussion rest doubtfully in generality, or appear 
more personal and original than it in fact is, I venture to illustrate 


5 Robert Delavignette, Service Africain, Paris (Gallinard), 1946, p. 31: ‘‘L’ad- 
ministration coloniale territoriale a un caractére d’humanité positive que prend une 
allure d’autorité révolutionnaire. Chargée d’introduire un régime nouveau dans la 
politique et l'économie du pays, concentrée dans quelques Européens, qui ne peuvent 
communiquer que par intermédiaires avec la masse de leurs administrés . . . et qui sont 
sépareés d’eux par le genre de vie, la forme de pensée, le mode de travail, comment 
ne serait-elle pas révolutionnaire et autoritaire? . . . Ilay a dans l’administration 
coloniale térritoriale un principe interne qui lui est propre: l’autorité personnelle de 
l’administrateur et, en derniére analyse, la personnalité dans l'art de commander.” 
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with a case from recent African history that has benefited from a 
lucid analysis. 


An Illustration: Nyasaland 


The disturbances in Nyasaland that attracted the world’s atten- 
tion in 1958 and 1959 arose from a confrontation of established colonial 
authority with the pervasive new authority of a nationalist leader. It 
will be recalled that Dr. Hastings Banda, ‘‘the most distinguished of 
Nyasas,’’ returned to Nyasaland in July 1958 after an absence of many 
years in South Africa, the United States, Great Britain, and Ghana, 
during which he acquired a medical education, practiced his profession, 
and became known and respected among Africans from his own and 
other territories. He returned at the request of members of the Af- 
rican National Congress in Nyasaland and was immediately accepted 
as their leader in Nyasaland. Subsequent to his arrival, there was a 
series of public disturbances ; force was used to disperse African crowds, 
and on the third of March, 1959, a state of emergency was declared 
and numerous leaders of the African National Congress were arrested. 
There was an immediate and vigorous reaction to this governmental 
move. A series of disturbances broke out all over the country in which 
41 lives were lost and 68 persons were wounded by gunfire. In subse- 
quent actions, aiming at restoration of law and order in the country, 
additional lives were lost. The Nyasaland Government issued a White 
Paper in which it alleged, among other things, that a plot to murder 
members of the Government had existed. 

These events brought strong reactions in the United Kingdom 
and a commission was appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, to investigate the disturbances and 
the events leading up to them. The commission had four members, all 
British, under the chairmanship of Sir Patrick Devlin, and in the usual 
fashion, has come to be known as the Devlin Commission. In its report, 
this Commission remarks that the Government of Nyasaland ‘‘was a 
benevolent despotism.’’® It stresses the benevolence but points up the 
conflict between the despotism and the attitudes of a small minority 
of politically active Nyasalanders who had challenged the Government. 
The Commission notes that provision for the election of a few Africans 
to the Legislative Council had not altered the character of the Gov- 
ernment. They describe the probable disappointment of the devisors 
of this constitutional arrangement: 


“No doubt it was hoped that the five Africans in the Legislative 
Council would treat the four years of the Legislature’s life as a sort 
of probationary period during which they would put the African 
viewpoint with moderation and make a thoughtful contribution to a 


6 Report of the Nyasaland Commission of Inquiry, Cmnd. 814, (H.M.S.O., 1959), 
p. 16. 
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formulation of policy which remained the exclusive responsibility of 
the Government; this was their chance to learn how to run the estate 
which would someday be theirs, Instead of that, they have behaved 
as if they were the opposition in a full-fledged democracy whose duty 
it was to harass and criticize the Government. Their speeches are 
largely designed as propaganda to be printed in Hansard at Govern- 
ment expense; Hansard has become a best seller among educated 
Africans, But the forms of government and the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment towards its subjects are still essentially paternal. The leaders 
of Congress have been pouring new wine into old skins.”7 


When Dr. Banda arrived on the scene, he intensified the issue by 
establishing contact with the people in enormous crowds amidst im- 
mense enthusiasm. His speeches were made in English and their con- 
tent was moderate but their delivery was highly emotional and arousing. 
The Commissioners remark: ‘‘We have listened to the recordings of 
some of them and they are the speeches of a demagogue.’’® The Devlin 
Commission absolves Dr. Banda of many of the charges against him. 
They nevertheless argue that the effect of his appearance and his 
oratory was to present a sort of radical challenge to the Nyasaland 
Government such as would not be the case in the appearance of an 
ordinary political leader in a democracy. The Commission illustrates 
and then proceeds to analyse the challenge both to Europeans and to 
the traditional African authorities through whom they worked: 


“In a democracy, politicians are frequently scoffed at. If one were 
referred to as ‘a little boy of twenty-five years direct from Oxford’ 
no one would worry. But when Dr, Banda referred to District Com- 
missioners in these terms (not an individual but the genus) it was 
thought by the Administration to be dangerous. A District Commis- 
sioner cannot afford to be jeered at or insulted in public; if that is 
tolerated, it would lead to a loss of authority which would be fatal. 
Many unofficial Europeans consider that the same thing applies to 
them . .. Government in Nyasaland is based on respect for authority 
and this applies to the Chiefs as much as to the Europeans, ‘Con- 
tempt’ of a chief is an offense that he can punish. Party demonstra- 
tions against a chief hostile to Congress might well amount to con- 
tempt .. . The respect which by native tradition and custom is paid 
the chiefs is something which the Government is most anxious to 
preserve; one of the things about Congress which most disturbed the 
Government was the practice of stirring up disrespectful demonstra- 
tions against loyal chiefs. The Government’s attitude is that the chiefs 
should be above politics .. 


In these contexts, criticism of established authority was regarded, 


rightly or wrongly, as a radical rejection of authority. The Commis- 
sion goes on: 


7 Ibid., p. 16. 
8 Ibid., p. 27. 
9 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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“If, for example, Dr. Banda attacked the enforcement of the 
Agricultural Rules, then must it not be that he did not want them 
observed? If so, then was not the African confronted with a choice 
between obedience to Dr, Banda and obedience to the Government? 
The African did not think of Dr. Banda as a party leader whose 
policies happen to be opposed to those of the Government; they 
thought of him as a national leader setting up his authority against 
that of the Boma (the seat of government) .”10 


Tragic conflict was latent and scarcely avoidable: 


“The real case against Dr. Banda is not that he ever advocated 
disobedience . . . we do not think that he ever did — but that he 
refused to realize that disobedience was the inevitable consequence 
of what he was saying and doing . . . Congress behaved as if Nyasa- 
land was capable of functioning as a democracy in the fullest sense 
and that the Government was holding things back. The Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, became increasingly intolerant of any op- 
position on Western and democratic lines because it considered it 
tantamount to the setting up of a rival authority . . . This conflict 
of thought and feeling between a government that is still paternal 
in outlook and an opposition that is not yet as mature as it believes 
itself to be is no doubt a common feature in the emergence of democ- 
racy all over the world.”11 


The recent history of other African territories has not, I think, 
differed in essentials from the case of Nyasaland. Governments whose 
powers were not seen as explicitly and carefully defined, or subject to 
open critical opposition, have been challenged and then inherited by 
Africans. Diffuse respect for an alien elite has been replaced by en- 
thusiastic devotion to charismatic African leaders, through a period of 
struggle and crisis that is dangerously brief in many cases. Charges 
of colonial blindness and selfishness on the one hand or of African 
impetuosity and heedlessness on the other hand are too common now- 
adays. Seen against an appreciation of human frailties and an analysis 
of the forces with which leaders have had to deal, the wonder may be 
that the great change has been as well-paved as it has in cases like 
Ghana, Nigeria, and some of the French-speaking territories. 

There are obviously other roots of the authoritarianism and the 
distaste for open opposition we now see in African governments. It is 
not to be taken for granted that a single African leader will readily 
establish control over a whole territory. There are notoriously great 
differences among the African peoples who were swept into one po- 
litical entity by the colonial partition of Africa. Once political ex- 
pression is possible for Africans there is a good chance that it will 
give voice to these differences. Well-tried machinery for accommodat- 
ing opposition among African leaders is no more present than it is 
for the transition from European to African control. There are now 


10 Ibid. p. 17. 
11 [bid., p. 21. 
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abundant examples in Africa of the flaring of tribal and other hostil- 
ities once European control is lifted. Adding to the examples already 
given, one notes the tribal form of most parties in the ex-Belgian 
Congo and the resulting tragic violence in Kasai, Katanga, and else- 
where; the uncomfortable to unsafe position of migrants like the Da- 
homians over much of French Africa and the sharpening of measures 
against Southerners in Northern Nigeria. New possibilities of expres- 
sion of internal differences make new demands for effective control by 
a government. Countries like Ghana that have taken strong measures 
have pointed to the ruthlessness of their opponents as justification— 
and with much plausibility. There seems little doubt that African gov- 
ernments have graver problems of security than the colonial govern- 
ments had—they are more intimately involved in potentially explosive 
African differences. These, one ventures to think, are some of the real- 
ities behind the ideology of national unit and one-party systems which 
Western observers often find so disquieting. What role contemplation 
of models East and West may play invites further attention, and doing 
so brings us to the international relations of the new African states. 


Neutralism, Independence, and Maturity 


The analysis of the transition to African independence that I 
have given makes it sudden and reactive. The old structure of colonial 
societies is not abruptly destroyed; rather, places are exchanged in its 
fabric. Africans previously in a dependent and subordinate status 
throughout these societies have claimed the control of them for them- 
selves. Lord Mountbatten recently said that he thought the Tangan- 
yika army could not be fully Africanized for twenty years, this being 
the time he estimated it would take to make battalion commanders. 
Such a vision of Africans growing through slow and natural stages 
into calm and unaffected exercise of high stations and authority as 
Europeans did before them has not and cannot be realized. Long be- 
fore, a critical mass of psychological reactions is exceeded and Af- 
ricans bounce to the top. 

To assume that the Africans now controlling African states are 
calmly confident of their capacity to run African societies unaided 
seems very doubtful. There are too many controverting facts—the lack 
of trained African professionals and technicians, and the continuing 
control of Europeans over most business organizations are among 
the potent ones. When Nkrumah and other African leaders have 
warned about the dangers of colonialism in covert forms, Western pow- 
ers have often felt offended at the impugning of their good faith in 
granting independence. But anxieties of the sort must be seen as 
normal and real. It must be remembered that Africans and their new 
states remain weak and have only recently been the passive subjects of 
guidance by white men in most spheres. We should expect a need for 
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emotionally tinged acts and assertions that plainly affirm indepen- 
dence. In the international political sphere, neutralism or open sym- 
pathy with the Communist world are natural expressions of this need. 
If there are dangers in it, there are also grave dangers of another sort 
in steadily proclaimed loyalty to the West. For this sort of loyalty 
threatens to undermine the bases of confidence in setting forth as 
an independent state. 

Sympathy for the Communist world is thus in part reactive. But 
that there is also an intrinsic appeal of Communist models in ideology 
and in development policy cannot be doubted. Outside the Western 
world, Communism, after all, is an ideology that permits the pursuit 
of goals learned from an envied and respected West while being in 
apparent opposition to it. And it is some ideology of this sort that 
the African states need. 

It will, therefure, be astonishing if the African states are comfor- 
table partners of the Western world in the great game of international 
polities. There is more than discouragement in this prospect. For if 
the general analysis here is sound, a stage of fractiousness in the lead- 
ership of African states may be essential to their progress towards 
maturity as independent and responsible nations. By adopting an in- 
dependent course Africans may have costly experiences. But they will 
at least be gaining experience in the exercise of independent respon- 
sibility. And through the exercise of responsibility lies the best course 
toward attaining a true maturity. In nations as in individuals, true 
independence can only be an attribute of maturity. Like anxious par- 
ents, the Western nations are now seeing the African nations go off 
rather headstrongly by themselves. They expect and will need further 
help about which they will often have to be gracelessly demanding. 
Guiding hands will have to be light, deft, and inconspicuous to be ac- 
ceptable. But their absence will be resented and their ultimate effects 
not trivial. 


THE POLITICS OF AFRICAN SEPARATISM 


By Donald S. Rothchild 


Donald S. Rothchild, assistant professor of government at Colby College 
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OF FEDERALISM IN BRITISH AFRICA, and various journal articles on 


African affairs. 


The advent of national self-determination in Africa is proving to 
be a shattering experience—not only to the ties of control previously 
exercised by the seats of empire overseas but also to the frail states 
which are now securing the attributes of sovereignty. ‘‘One can, indeed, 
argue,’’ observes Professor Rupert Emerson, ‘‘that where deep-running 
ethnic diversity exists the introduction of democratic institutions is 
likely to have the effect of intensifying national distinctions and 
antagonisms since such institutions work to force a reconsideration of 
the definition of the ‘we’ into whose hands power is passing.’’? In no 
continent is the prospect of fragmentation more real than in Africa. 
If the events which have recently occurred in the Congo, the Mali 
Federation and elsewhere continue to form a pattern of separatism, 
they may cause historians of another era to look back and to classify 
this evolution as the ‘‘Repartition of Africa.’’ 

Although this paper deals specifically with disintegrative ten- 
dencies in Africa — searching wherever possible for general causes, 
I am aware, of course, that strong countertendencies are at work on 
that continent. The ideal of pan-Africanism is still adhered to. Yet the 
quickening pace of separatist activities indicates that the problem of 
building widely-based, regional institutions is becoming more and more 
complicated. What seems mandatory, if African unity is to become a 
reality, is a broadening of loyalities and a de-emphasis of differences. 
Past experience in Western Europe, for example, has made all too 
clear how often narrow loyalties (based on racial, religious and na- 
tional fears of domination, a warped conception of self-interest, and 
an inability to thwart the forces of drift) have won out. It would be 
a tragedy for Africa to suffer a similar fate. 


* * 
Before attempting to classify the main reasons for separatism in 


Africa, it seems necessary first to present some brief descriptions of 
this process in action. As recently as 1958, Basil Davidson praised 


1 From Empire to Nation: The Rise to Self-Assertion of Asian and African 
Peoples (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960), p. 222. 
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France for establishing two large units in West and Equatorial Africa, 
thereby laying the framework for ‘‘the emergence not of 12 ‘nation 
states’ but of two federations.’’? Subsequent events have demonstrated 
the speed with which schismatic tendencies have made themselves felt 
in present-day Africa. Guinea’s independence, which was granted im- 
mediately after her people rejected the 1958 constitutional referendum, 
posed a challenge for the leaders of France’s other African territories. 
How long could they delay the move toward complete national sover- 
eignty, even though conciliatory gestures to Franco-African solidarity 
might be justified by economic necessities? The answer was soon forth- 
coming. 

Since the Constitution of the Fifth Republic provided that a 
member state of the Community could either change its status or be- 
come independent by a resolution passed in the legislative assembly 
and approved by a referendum, the way was cleared for a rapid trans- 
formation of the French Community. In Equatorial Africa, attempts 
to establish a ‘‘confederal’’ union including the Central African Re- 
public, Chad, Gabon, and the (ex-French) Congo were largely unsuc- 
cessful. Congolese leader Abbé Fulbert Youlou objected to losing his 
nation’s individual representation at the United Nations, and wealthy 
Gabon feared the consequences of close economic ties with her neigh- 
bors. Thus Equatorial Africa is today a prime example of ‘‘ Balkaniza- 
tion ;’’ all four states are fully independent, and, while some efforts 
have been made to salvage a loose Union of Central Africa out of the 
present situation, the outlook for close interterritorial ties seems far 
from likely at this time. 

In West Africa, the leaders of Senegal, Soudan, the Voltaic Re- 
public and Dahomey decided to form the Federation of Mali, a project 
that ended in partial failure as both the Voltaic Republic and Da- 
homey withdrew from the scheme. Despite initial opposition from 
President de Gaulle and the Ivory Coast’s Houphouet-Boigny, Senegal 
and Soudan went ahead with their federation plans and, on November 
27, 1959, requested independence within the Community. Shortly after- 
wards, on June 20, 1960, French leaders displayed a change of heart 
and granted independence to Mali. Meanwhile Houphouet-Boigny and 
his allies formed a rival ‘‘Council of the Entente’’ consisting of the 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey, the Voltaic Republic and Niger. The ‘‘En- 
tente’’ powers, not to be outdistanced by Mali’s success, publicly re- 
quested, on June 3, 1960, that France transfer independence to each 
of the republies before negotiating Franco-African treaties of co-opera- 
tion. Again France complied, and four new states were born in Africa. 
In the various joint communiqués issued after independence, the four 
‘*Entente’’ member states have agreed to establish common constitu- 


2 New Statesman, LVI (August 9, 1958), p. 161. 
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tional forms, diplomatic representation, and economic and technical 
policies. If these moves can lead to closer political links of a permanent 
nature, this would represent a great leap toward the goal of African 
solidarity. 

Certainly the fate of the Mali Federation has destroyed all re- 
maining illusions that the journey toward African unity will be an 
easy one. Senegalese leaders, oriented toward the West and less inclined 
to militant nationalism than their Soudanese partners, grew uneasy as 
federal Premier Mobido Keita, Soudan’s strong man, moved to tighten 
his grip by seeking the office of federal president. The wealthier Sene- 
galese feared that if Keita became president (an outcome virtually 
assured by Soudan’s majority in the federal assembly), the powers 
of the federal government would be increased to the disadvantage of 
the Senegalese. Hence the latter talked of secession. Keita thereupon 
dismissed Senegalese Premier Mamadou Dia as defense minister of 
Mali and declared a state of emergency. Dia deposed Keita in retalia- 
tion and pulled Senegal out of the Federation. At first Soudanese 
leaders refused to concede that the Mali Federation had been disrupt- 
ed, but when the United Nations admitted both Senegal and the Mali 
Republic to membership, they were forced to bow to the inevitable. 
Yet even these disheartening memories have deterred neither group 
from continuing to espouse the cause of African unity. Senegal’s Presi- 
dent Leopold Senghor has recently called for the creation of a union 
of the eight states of French West Africa, and Keita has thrown his 
support behind the pan-Africanist aspirations of President Nkrumah 
of Ghana. 

A case of African separatism to achieve worldwide attention is 
Katanga Province’s secession from the newly independent Republic of 
the Congo. Premier Moise Tshombe of Katanga had long threatened 
to make such a move. His mineral-rich province, which contributes more 
than half the revenues collected by the central government in normal 
times, is a bastion of Belgian enterprise. Belgian technicians, settlers, 
armed forces and commercial concerns (particularly giant Union Mi- 
niére du Haut Katanga) have all played a key role in creating this 
prosperous imperiwm im imperio in the heart of central Africa. 

Following the 1959 riots in Leopoldville, a number of Belgian set- 
tlers, aware of the meaning of the new barometer readings, joined 
Tshombe’s Confederation des Associations Katangaises (the Conakat). 
Previously the tribally-based Conakat gained much strength from its 
opposition to alien Kasai intrusions into the political life of Katanga. 
Now the Conakat reflected settler influence by becoming even more 
determined in its espousal of loose ties with the other five provinces. 
This new emphasis and composition in turn caused the Conakat to lose 
Baluba and other of its tribal supports. These groups broke away and 
formed the unitary-minded Balubakat Cartel, led by Jason Sendwe. 
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In the important provincial assembly elections held in 1960, the 
Conakat emerged victorious, but only by a slim majority. Consequently, 
when the Cartel boycotted the provincial assembly after the election, 
the Belgians found it necessary to change the assembly’s quorum re- 
quirement from two-thirds to a simple majority. And Tshombe’s in- 
ability to secure even this modified quorum for basic policy votes— 
including the one severing Katanga’s relations with the rest of the 
Congo—has caused him real embarrassment. At least one observer has 
pointedly concluded that ‘‘the Government of Katanga continues on 
a basis of what looks like doubtful legality.’’ 

Premier Tshombe made his announcement of independence less 
than two weeks after the Congo became a republic. The mutiny of the 
Force Publique presented him with a propitious opportunity to act. 
Katanga’s premier feared the designs of Congo Premier Lumumba as 
well as a Belgian withdrawal from the country and decided that a 
‘‘go it alone’’ policy was worth the risks involved. However, when 
international recognition of his action failed to materialize, Tshombe 
prudently modified his stand by announcing his support for a ‘‘United 
States of the Congo.’’ Katanga’s willingness to participate in such a 
confederation would hinge, he explained, upon the adequacy of the 
measures taken to circumscribe the power of the central government. 

Once Premier Lumumba’s government in Leopoldville lost its grip 
on the country, tribal warfare, widescale unemployment and panic en- 
sued. Unilateral Belgian action to rescue their kinsmen remaining in 
the Congo and to restore order was regarded, in some quarters, as an 
attempt to regain imperialist control by backstairs methods. The crisis 
was one calling for international action, and the United Nations rose 
to the occasion. 

In response to repeated calls for help from beleaguered Congo- 
lese authorities, a United Nations force was dispatched to deal with the 
turbulent situation. Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold and United 
Nations administrators in the field soon recognized four major re- 
sponsibilities : that of warding off outside interference; that of prevent- 
ing domestic disorder and warfare; that of preserving the country’s 
unity; and that of rebuilding the economy. United Nations armed 
forces were immediately put to work patrolling major cities, guarding 
airports and public places, preventing tribal clashes, and arranging a 
cease-fire in Katanga and South Kasai Provinces, where major fighting 
had broken out. Moreover, the Secretary General was able to make use 
of the presence of an international brigade in the Congo to hasten the 
withdrawal of Belgian troops from the area. 

Sooner or later the entry of United Nations troops in the Congo 
was bound to affect the question of Katanga’s secession. The disrupted 


8 Patrick O'Donovan, “In Tshombe’s Katanga, Desperate Adventure in Sunday 
Calm,” Observer (London), July 24, 1960, p. 7. 
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Congo economy cannot be put in smooth-running order unless the 
mineral revenues of her richest province are used for the general wel- 
fare. Since the United Nations has the responsibility of rebuilding the 
Congolese economy, it must treat the Congo as a unit in order to 
achieve its purposes. Consequently, in all the debates on the Congo, 
Dag Hammarskjold has insisted on treating Katanga as part of the 
Congo while at the same time trying to encourage the Congolese to 
find the solution to their own problems. ‘‘I feel strongly,’’ he told the 
Security Council on August 8, 1960, ‘‘that the United Nations would 
have failed in its mission if it maintained order while permitting 
democratic principles to be violated.’’ He reconciled these two posi- 
tions by personally leading United Nations forces into Katanga and 
by refusing, on the same occasion, to allow Lumumba to use these 
military units for any partisan ends. Congolese unity was therefore 
given a chance to develop, but no particular blueprint was imposed 
from the outside. In setting his standards of ‘‘independence, impar- 
tiality, objectivity,’’ the Secretary General has made a real contribu- 
tion to international government, but it remains to be seen whether 
self-determination and unity are to be coexistent in the Congo. 

Moise Tshombe’s successful defiance of Leopoldville’s authority 
has encouraged other Congolese leaders to come out in favor of a less 
centralized form of government. During early August the increase in 
federalist ranks was noteworthy. The central committee of President 
Joseph Kasavubu’s Abako party passed a resolution declaring their 
lack of confidence in Premier Lumumba’s government, and a Leopold- 
ville meeting of Abako sent a telegram to the Security Council charg- 
ing that Lumumba was incapable of ensuring security in the country 
and urging that the Council consider a confederation along provincial 
lines as the only valid solution to the present crisis. It does not seem 
likely that Kasavubu would have been willing to risk open battle 
with Lumumba and his centralist allies unless he felt that the balance 
of forces was swinging in favor of some kind of federal compromise. 
Furthermore, Puna party, which plays a leading role in Equator 
Province, sent a telegram to the Security Council from its Leopold- 
ville headquarters supporting confederation as the only possible basis 
for establishing stable government. And in South Kasai, provincial 
leader Albert Kalonji proclaimed the independence of his ‘‘Mining 
State’’ and opened negotiations with neighboring Katanga with an eye 
to federation. 

After Colonel Mobutu assumed power in mid-September and in- 
stalled his caretaker government, a review of the basic law governing 
the Congo became possible. The federalists recognized their chance and 
made some moves to begin serious discussions of their constitutional 
problems. It seems evident that the time has come to give detailed 
consideration to the advisability of adopting a federal system. Not 
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having adapted the political system to the existing clusters of power 
in the first place seems a mistake in planning. The unity of the Congo 
should be preserved, but the best means to that end may not lie in 
the most tightly-knit form of statecraft. ‘‘The Congo is too big, and 
its peoples too diverse, to be governed as a unitary state or even 
a tight federation,’’ commented the Manchester Guardian Weekly. 
‘‘M. Lumumba, who is the chief proponent of a strong centre, came 
to power . . . because he had more support than any other party leader. 
But he had less support than M. Tshombe, M. Kasavubu, and the other 
regional leaders combined.’’* If these federalist leaders could agree 
among themselves upon a satisfactory formula for dividing the power 
of the state between the regions and the central government, surely 
they have the numerical strength to bring their accord into effect. 
However, these men have yet to demonstrate a readiness to subordinate 
particular interests to those of the whole. No democratic solution to 
the problem of Congolese unity can be found where such a largeness 
of purpose is lacking. 

Separatist tendencies are by no means a Latin African monopoly 
but are evident in British Africa as well. In the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, appeals to contract out of the union are made 
constantly. Both black and white nationalists advocate partition, 
though their motives are often diametrically opposed. To the vast 
majority of Africans in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, the imposi- 
tion of the Central African Federation in 1953 meant the extension 
of (white) Southern Rhodesian influence to the north. They resented 
this as a backward step which might, in effect, deny them a chance 
for future self-rule on the Ghanaian pattern. Consequently, they began 
a campaign aimed at the dissolution of the new federal structure. Be- 
cause of their legitimate grievance against the practices of inequality 
within the Federation, these African nationalists seem to have paid 
secant attention to the economic advantages to be derived from union. 
Nyasaland in particular has benefited from funds made available to it 
by the federal treasury. The amounts spent on education, public works 
and health have risen considerably above those of pre-federation times. 
Moreover, federation has helped Nyasaland to share in the good credit 
rating of her neighbors and to participate (albeit less intensively) in 
the industrial expansion now taking place. 

Dr. Hastings Banda, leader of the African nationalists in Nyasa- 
land, clearly places his people’s self-rule above the economic advant- 
ages of Central African federation. He asserts, moreover, that the 
Nyasas will be able to transform their country into a ‘‘Central African 
Denmark’’ after independence. But if Nyasaland proves to be unviable, 
he then proposes to join his nation’s fate with that of Northern 
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Rhodesia, the Congo, Tanganyika and other like-minded lands. The 
one solution he rules out is to continue the present association with 
Southern Rhodesia. Thus he told a Dar es Salaam audience in the 
spring of 1960 that when he was approached by officials in Blantyre 
he refused self-government for Nyasaland within the Federation, ‘‘be- 
cause I can never envisage Nyasaland as being self-governing within 
any federation with Southern Rhodesia. It would be merely a glorified 
provincial council.’ 

Partly in reaction to African demands for independence in North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland and partly out of long-standing skepticism 
over the value of federation, the more extremist elements among the 
white population have mooted the idea of a breakup or a loosening of 
existing bonds between the territories. This is particularly noticeable 
in Southern Rhodesia. In the course of the general election held in that 
territory in 1958, the United Federal party leader, Sir Edgar White- 
head, observed that if African nationalism should gain the upper 
hand in the northern territories, Southern Rhodesia might be com- 
pelled to seek the shelter of South Africa. Subsequently, in 1960, he 
declared that unless the forthcoming review of the federal constitution 
met certain conditions, he would refuse to sign the agreement drawn 
up there and would resubmit the whole question of Southern Rho- 
desian participation in the Federation to the electorate. Mr. William 
Harper, leader of the segregationist-inclined Dominion party, ex- 
pressed his opinions even more clearly. He doubted that his party’s 
Central African Alliance plan (which would attach the Northern Rho- 
desian Copperbelt and the intervening railway line to an independent 
Southern Rhodesia) would elicit much support from any other quarter. 
Therefore he talked both of secession and the establishment of a looser 
type of federation between Southern Rhodesia and the ‘‘black states’’ 
of the north. In July, 1960, after several important men resigned from 
the Southern Rhodesian branch of the Dominion party, a party caucus 
issued a policy statement backing its leader ‘‘in his fight for Southern 
Rhodesia first and his determination to go forward with his plan for 
an economic alliance with neighbouring territories as an alternative to 
Federation.’’ The statement also emphasized that ‘‘the extreme course 
of the complete secession of Southern Rhodesia from the Federation 
will only be resorted to if the interests of Southern Rhodesia indicate 
that this step is unavoidable.’’ 

It seems a certainty that all this deep-seated African and Eu- 
ropean hostility to the Central African Federation will exact some 
price when the forthcoming review of the Constitution takes place. In 
its recent report on the future of the Federation, the Monckton Com- 


5 Quoted in East Africa and Rhodesia, May 19, 1960, p. 890. 


6 Rhodesia Herald, July 29, 1960 as quoted in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland Newsletter for the week ending July 29, 1960, p. 3. 
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mission called for an increase in the proportion of seats allotted to 
Africans in the central legislature, a broadening of the franchise, the 
inclusion of guarantees against racial discrimination, an expansion of 
the sphere of territorial activities and, quite significantly, the inclu- 
sion of a right of eventual secession. The commission argued that by 
granting the right of secession to each territory, political tensions 
would be eased, thereby reducing the likelihood of a breakup of the 
Federation.’ Nevertheless, it is impossible to predict how these recom- 
mendations will fare during the review of the Constitution. And re- 
gardless of what the next stage may be, political pressure from various 
sources may cause the dismemberment of the federal edifice at some 
future time. If that should happen, one can only hope that economic 
hardship and South African expansion will not be the outcome. 

It is not beyond the realm of possibility that the strains of union 
may also jeopardize the future of the Federation of Nigeria. Its form 
of federalism, including as it does three large, populous, semi-auto- 
nomous regions, hardly acts to discourage ideas of separatism, since 
each of the regions possesses all the normal prerequisites for nation- 
hood. At various times leaders in all regions have threatened secession ; 
yet it is important to bear in mind that these threats have come less 
and less frequently as the federal system has taken hold. Now that 
imperial control no longer exists, irresponsible actions could lead to 
unfortunate crises. Nigerians realize this. They are anxious to make 
their country a center of power and stability in Africa. Thus the 
premier of the Northern Region, Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello, recently 
took great pains to assure a New York audience: ‘‘There need be no 
fear that the emergence of Nigeria as an independent member of the 
British Commonwealth presages a time of turmoil or disturbances.’”* 
Leadership and co-operation are both evident. But perhaps the most 
effective countervailing force to future secessionist movements lies in 
the emphasis being placed at present on national loyalties, achieve- 
ments and aspirations. 

* * * 


The foregoing record surely indicates that major obstacles stand 
in the way of African interterritorial consolidations. Some of these 
may be listed as follows: 

(1) Racial and tribal diversities. The diversity of African peo- 
ples is a source of strength and excitement. Politically, however, it 
presents problems. In each emergent land various races and tribes must 
be integrated. The new ‘‘nation’’ must become the primary focal point 
of loyalty. In British Central Africa and in the Congo where loyalty 


T See the Report of the Advisory Commission on the Review of the Constitution 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Cmnd. 1148 (London: H.M.S.O., 1960), p. 101. 


8 Daily Times (Lagos), July 8, 1960, pp. 1, 8. 
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to race and tribe, or both, are often placed before loyalty to country, 
the dismemberment of the state is facilitated. Therefore to expect wide 
territorial entities to flourish while the process of national integra- 
tion is at an early stage is perhaps too much to hope for. 

(2) The reluctance of rich territories to join poorer neighbors. 
African nations apparently find the sharing of wealth no easier than 
do their Western counterparts. Katanga Province’s secession from the 
Congo, Gabon’s unwillingness to be an integral part of a French Equa- 
torial African confederation, and Senegal’s discomfort over her close 
association with poorer and more populous Soudan all attest to the 
tension which results from the attempt to unite richly endowed lands 
with their less fortunate neighbors. Perhaps Nigeria’s experience with 
revenue allocation could be of help in alleviating such fears. By al- 
locating tax revenues to the central government and the regions ac- 
cording to a pre-determined ratio, a workable compromise has been 
reached. It seems possible that other African nations might learn from 
this experiment something which they can adapt to their needs. 

(3) Nationalism. There are two dimensions in which to view 
African nationalism. In the first, the citizen is offered a wider focal 
point of loyalty than tribe, race or religion. Nationalism provides an 
alternative to intertribal, interracial and intercredal hostility, those 
ugly obstacles to good human relations in the ‘‘old’’ Africa. Thus a 
Ghanaian subject, swept up in the struggle for national freedom and 
dignity, is likely to identify himself primarily with his country’s goals 
and aspirations and not those of his Fanti people. In the second 
dimension, nationalism appears as the cause of new hostilities. Ani- 
mosities are directed against other nations because of border disputes, 
ideological differences or offenses to national pride — to say nothing 
of its use for purposes of internal regimentation. Surely this projec- 
tion of ‘‘tribalism’’ onto a wider screen is a tragic commentary on the 
alleged progress of our century. For just at the time when Europe 
seems to be growing out of its parochial differences, Africans are 
seizing upon the forms and expressions of nationalism with a resolute 
sense of mission. This is a process which doubtlessly cannot be avoided, 
but it is likely to impede the growth of durable federations. 

(4) Charismatic, dictatorial leadership patterns. In multi-group 
societies struggling for national liberation, virtually the whole force 
of the community for once overcomes its differences (even if only 
temporarily) and unites behind the nationalist party, the spokesman 
for the people’s salvation. The party leader expresses both the people’s 
determination to be free of external control and the values they plan 
to maintain once victory is secured. While performing this role, the 
leader gains the mandate to rule from his countrymen. When one 
considers that the leader possesses the inner strength and firmness to 
lead the way to freedom, it is not surprising to find him carrying 
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over the same qualities into the post-independence period. However, 
one of the consequences of this emerging pattern—a one-party state 
with a strong leader—is the compartmentalization of African political 
life. Politics becomes personalized and rigid, and this situation in turn 
makes the establishment of interterritorial federations more difficult. 
Accordingly, the Senegalese fear Keita’s alleged authoritarianism, and 
Tshombe is distrustful of the overweening and communistic ambitions 
he attributes to Lumumba. Moreover, the competition between strong 
personalities may be the best explanation for the inability of the 
Ghana-Guinea Union to become a true federation. 

(5) International pressures. With the cold war struggle between 
East and West obviously affecting the internal power struggle in the 
Congo, it seems hardly necessary to emphasize the significance of inter- 
national pressures upon the fate of large territorial units in Africa. 
The delivery of Belgian military equipment to Tshombe’s forces and 
the dispatch of Soviet aircraft and trucks to assist Lumumba’s army 
are evidence of outside interest in the Congo’s political affairs. But 
a less dramatic example of the effects of external pressures is also at 
hand. Most African nations find it convenient to stay within the franc 
or sterling zones after gaining independence. During imperial times 
they built up complicated trade and fiscal relations from which they 
are now loath to disentangle themselves. Participation in these mon- 
etary blocs has the effect, however, of inhibiting inter-territorial trade 
and of making the political integration of contiguous territories more 
difficult. Hence the peanut farmer of the British territory of Gambia, 
who normally might be expected to prefer the higher-priced French 
zone, is not attracted to the idea of a Senegal-Gambian merger which 
would saddle him with heavy import duties, increased transportation 
costs, and an expensive market in which to purchase goods.® And as 
long as such bonds of interest between the emergent African land and 
the former imperial power remain firm, progress toward the uniting 
of Africa will be slowed. 

(6) Competition for capital. Even in the wealthier territories 
of Africa, the development of industrial and agricultural potentialities 
is still at an early stage. African states need assistance in order to 
fulfill their goals, and they will often have to compete against each 
other in order to attract the necessary capital for their programs. Be- 
cause of the great number of new states, the similarity of their econ- 
omic problems, and the limitation of excess capital throughout the 
world, an intense competition for such capital seems likely to occur. 
Those territories which are most successful in finding the necessary 
capital to effect their plans seem unlikely to be enthusiastic over the 


® See R. J. Harrison-Church, “Gambia and Mali: 2," West Africa, July 2, 1960, 
p. 740. 
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sharing of their advantages with contiguous lands. And certainly such 
an attitude will not facilitate progress toward African federation. 


The point cannot be made too often that there are few instances 
of federation occurring between sovereign countries. Where territories 
are associated in a working relationship before their independence, 
there exists a controlled situation in which adjustments can be made. 
Once independence is granted, however, the room for maneuver be- 
comes much more limited. Secession, therefore, coming after sover- 
eignty is granted, is likely to do lasting damage. 

The fragility of modern Africans states, particularly federalistic 
ones, often encourages the founding of separatist movements. Separatist 
leaders seize upon the unstable situation to fight for what they see 
as their own interests. However, some loss of security and opportunity 
usually occurs on all sides. No doubt these leaders are fully justified 
in struggling against an externally imposed federation to which they 
have never given consent, but if satisfaction for just grievances can 
be obtained within the context of a wider union, prudence might dic- 
tate a more accommodating attitude toward such associations. 

Finally, what can be accomplished where territories possess a 
common heritage but are unable to cope with the centrifugal forces 
driving them apart? Perhaps the adoption of a less demanding organ- 
izational form might reduce the disruptive movements caused by a 
tight-knit political association. Thus the East Africa High Commission 
seems a healthy alternative, under the present conditions of East Af- 
rican life, to overly centralized unions or no unions at all. So long as 
African statesmen tailor the cloth of union to the state form to be 
fitted, they will be acting in a constructive manner. 


ad 


WEST AFRICAN INDUSTRY: AN ANALYSIS OF 
LOCATIONAL ORIENTATION 


By William A. Hance 


William A. Hance, professor of economic geography at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is the author of AFRICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT and many 
articles on African transport and development problems. He has visited 
Africa three times and served as executive-secretary of the African Studies 
) Association in 1959-1960. 


There is intense interest among African nations in expanding and 
broadening the manufacturing segments of their economies. Explana- “ 
tions for the keen desire to develop industry include the hopes of re- 
ducing the overwhelming dependence upon extractive activities, espe- 

, cially agriculture; providing employment for an expanding popula- ” 
tion; earning more foreign exchange by the further processing of raw 
materials and export of the higher value products; saving foreign ex- 
change by substituting domestically produced items for goods which 
are customarily imported; benefiting from the greater ease of increas- 
ing productivity in manufacturing as contrasted with agriculture; and 
demonstrating the modernity of their economies. 

Most of these objectives are perfectly understandable and legit- 
imate. It is easy to exaggerate the possible impact on employment, 
however, because of the relatively small numbers required to operate 
a modern factory and offsetting losses which may occur in handicraft 
industries. And the last reason, which stems from a simple comparison 
of the strength and income levels of developed and underdeveloped 
countries, may be more emotional than logical. If the desire to emulate 
advanced manufacturing nations leads either to neglect of agriculture 
01 to the establishment of inappropriate industries it is likely to be 
detrimental rather than helpful to the economy. Agriculture is the* 
primary activity in most African countries and the earliest manufac- 
turing industries have often been concerned with the processing of agri- 
cultural exports. Agriculture can continue to stimulate industrial™ 
growth by providing the main market for consumer-oriented industries, 
by providing labor, by providing exchange for the capital equipment 
and imported raw materials needed in new industries, and by provid- 
ing funds for investment in industry itself or in the infrastructure 
which manufacturing requires. 

What is required is a rational development which involves the 
selection and stimulation of industries that are most suitable at a 
given time in a given country and eschewing investment, subsidization, 
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and protection of industries which are likely to become a charge on 
the national economy. A great deal can be learned from studying in- 
dustries that are already in place in underdeveloped countries, from 
analyzing the factors that explain their presence or that have caused 
their lack of success. By examining the industries in the next most 
developed area it is often possible to secure suggestions which may be 
appropriate for study by the nation seeking to broaden its manufac- 
tural base. The Ivory Coast could appropriately look at Ghana or 
Nigeria; Nigeria might examine the industrial establishments in Kenya 
or Southern Rhodesia. An analysis of the locational elements of ex- 
isting industries is also suggestive of the type of manufacturing es- 
tablishments which may be considered as theoretically suitable for 
placement in a given area. 

It is also necessary, of course, to know the economy of each country 
as thoroughly as possible, including its resources, transportation and 
power facilities, its position with respect to labor and management, 
the availability of capital, the size, wealth, and stage of development 
of its market, the governmental attitude toward industry, and many 
other factors. All of these elements change in time and hence con- 
tinuing or periodic surveys are required. An industry which is in- 
appropriate today may become justified tomorrow by the discovery 
of new resources, by the provision of additional energy, by a develop- 
ing agriculture, by a maturing market, or by other dynamic conditions. 
Space does not permit a full analysis of the potentials of industrializa- 
tion in Africa or even in West Africa. This paper is, therefore, con- 
fined to an analysis of what industry now exists in West Africa and 
what the locational orientation of that industry is. 


Status of Industry in West Africa 


Manufacturing in West Africa may be broadly divided into Afri- 
ican eraft industry and modern industry. There is a great variety of 
craft industries, including weaving, dyeing, wood cutting and carv- 
ing, production of furniture and household utensils, gold- and silver- 
smithing, iron working, tanning, leather working, ete. Specialties vary 
from tribe to tribe and from area to area.) Certain of the handicraft 
work displays a high level of skill and artistic taste, but much is rela- 
tively crude. Handicraft production has survived remarkably well in 
the face of low cost manufactured imports. Less than a decade ago, 
it was estimated that its contribution to the national income of Nigeria 
was three times that of modern industry. A 1959 survey of seven 
communes in Togo revealed that there were 7,000 artisans in the total 
of 76,000 persons of both sexes over fifteen years of age. 
Methods employed in the making of handicraft items are usually 
fairly primitive, with only hand tools being used. There are few ‘‘tran- 
sitional workshops’’ where mechanical equipment replaces some part 
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of the traditional hand operations. Perhaps the major exception is 
, the ubiquitous Singer sewing machine found in the markets and ba- 
zaars all over Africa and used to sew up simple garments to order. 


Modern industry is in an early stage of development, though each 
year sees the introduction of new types of manufacturing establish- 
ments. But very few are as yet employed in modern industry, nor 
does it provide a significant percentage of the national incomes. In the 
former French West Africa, for example, it was estimated in 1957 
that 2,209 Europeans and 23,400 Africans were engaged in manufac- 
turing. In the same year it was estimated that modern industry con- 
tributed only 0.6 per cent of the national income of Nigeria. 
2. Most of the modern manufacturing establishments are owned by 
Europeans and European companies. The largest are usually associat- 
ed with the processing of agricultural, forestry or mineral production 
and, for the latter two fields, are owned by the company having the 
forest or mining concession. In Commonwealth West Africa, parti- 
j cularly in Ghana and Nigeria, the large trading company, United 
Africa Company, has increased its interest in industrial investment 
in recent years. Also of growing importance are the plants owned 


. under various partnership arrangements, with the national or regional 
7 governments and development or industrial boards providing a portion 
of the capital. > 

Almost all plants are managed by expatriate personnel and, de- 


spite the existence of training programs, no rapid replacement of these 

managers can be expected, primarily because it takes time to develop 

managerial talent but also because relatively few Africans are as yet 
’ able or willing to invest in their own establishments. 

There are numerous ways by which the industries of West Africa 
may be classified: by product, by end use, by broad industrial group 
' (i.e. chemical, mechanical, textile, ete.), or by major locational orienta- 
tion. There are lessons to be learned from any of these systems, but 
the last, which is relatively little used, is particularly revealing. While 
many industries have a complex of factors which influence their place- 
ment, it is usually possible to distinguish among primary, secondary 
and tertiary pulls. 


Raw Material Oriented Industries 


\ The earliest and still the most important group of industries in 

West Africa is that concerned with the primary processing of raw 
materials. Since a high proportion of the economies of these countries 
is involved in the export of staples and since the production of raw 
materials usually requires at least some preliminary processing, this 
fact is not surprising. Because it is often claimed that manufacturing 
should be carried forward to the finished product stage, however, it 
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is important to seek the specific explanations for raw material orien- 
tation. 

Raw materials are processed in situ for several reasons: 1) to 
make the product less perishable; 2) to reduce the bulk of the pro- 
duct and thus reduce transport costs; 3) to reduce the weight of the 
product for the same reason. Examples of the first point include the 
canning of fish, fruit, and vegetables or the extraction of oil from 
palm fruit, where speed is essential in avoiding a too high free fatty 
acid content. Examples of point two are the processing of meat and 
the squaring of logs, and of point three, the decortication of peanuts, 
extraction of peanut oil, ginning of cotton, concentration of minerals, 
and the production of sawn timber, plywood, and veneers. In some 
cases, manufacturing reduces bulk, weight, and perishability as in the 
ease of canning of pineapples or of tuna. 

Processing of Agricultural Raw Materials. Most of the plants in 
West Africa devoted to the processing of agricultural products confine 
their operations to the early stages of processing. Exceptions include 
the production of certain food items such as canned fish, processed 
meat, and rice, where there is only one step between raw material and 
finished product, and manufacture of soap and margarine, which may 
be produced very simply in adjuncts to an oil extraction plant. 

The most important industries in West Africa concerned with the 
processing of agricultural raw materials are the oil extraction mills. 
In territories of the French Community the peanut mills are the 
single most important industry. Three large mills at Dakar have a 
capacity of 300,000 tons a year; Senegal also has medium size plants 
at Louga and Lindiane, and small plants at Kaolack, Djourbel, and 
Ziguinchor. Other peanut mills are found at: Koulikoro, Mali; Bobo 
Dioulasso, Upper Volta; Maradi, Niger; and Korhogo, Ivory Coast. 
Sale of peanut oil] from French West Africa was long regulated by 
agreement with metropolitan oil processors; without this restriction a 
higher percentage of peanut oil would presumably be exported because 
there is a substantial reduction in weight through extraction. A factor 
which does justify shipping the unprocessed nut, however, may be the 
lack of a market for the residue oil cake in the producing area. Peanut 
oil mills in Commonwealth West Africa are a relatively recent in- 
troduction; there are two in Gambia and four at Kano, Nigeria. 

Processing of oil palm fruit other than by primitive methods or 
hand presses is usually confined to small plants such as the Pioneer 
Mills, of which there are over 50 in Nigeria. Those in Sierra Leone 
have not as yet proved successful due to inadequate supply of fruit; 
other palm oil mills are found in the Ivory Coast, Ghana, Togo, and 
Dahomey. Eventually, there will probably be a few large mills to 


process the palm kernels, which are now shipped with only the outer 
husk removed. 
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Other relatively important processing industries in this category 
include: rubber processing (including plants at the Firestone Planta- 
tions in Liberia and a new $560,000 plant at Benin, Nigeria) ; cotton 
ginning (including those of the Office du Niger in Mali, four in Togo, 
and seattered plants in Nigeria) ; rice mills (Richard-Toll, Senegal; six 
in Mali; four in Guinea; one in Ivory Coast); tanning (Rufisque, 
Senegal; Koulikoro and Kayes in Mali; Kano and Lagos in Nigeria, 
ete.); and meat processing (Dakar and St. Louis, Senegal; Bamako 
and Kayes, Mali; Niamey, Niger; Kandi, Dahomey; Kano, etc.). 

Less important industries processing agricultural produce include: 
fruit, fruit juice and vegetable canneries, several of which have had 
considerable difficulty in securing an adequate and sustained supply 
and in obtaining the quality of fruit required, problems which should 
gradually dissipate; processing of coffee, cocoa, shea butter, and ma- 
nioc; sisal decortication; and production of kapok fibre and quinine. 

Fish Processing Industries. Most fish are sold fresh in West 
Africa and present supplies do not usually justify canning or frozen 
packing of fish. The obvious advantages of reduction in bulk, weight 
and perishability, which permit extending the market in time and 
area, should, however, make this industry more appropriate as fishing 
is modernized and marketing facilities are improved. One or two fish 
canneries have had the same difficulties experienced by fruit canning 
establishments, but plants are operating successfully at Dakar and 
Tema, Ghana. 

Timber Processing Industries. The savings in bulk and/or weight 
are particularly notable in this group, which is concerned with the 
bulkiest of all West African exports. A large part of timber exports 
is still in logs, but an increasing percentage is exported as sawn lumber, 
plywood, and veneer. In 1946, only 7 per cent of timber exports from 
Ghana were sawn; in 1957, 46 per cent were in this category. In 
Nigeria, no sawn wood was exported in prewar years; in 1959, 2% 
million eubie feet were exported as compared with 19.3 million cubic 
feet in logs. 

The number of sawmills has increased greatly in recent years; 
most of them are small and cater primarily to the domestic market. 
The largest mill is the United Africa Company plant at Sapele in the 
Western Region of Nigeria, which also produces plywood. Other large 
plants include those at Ijora and Ijebu-Ode, Nigeria, the U.A.C. mill 
at Samreboi, Ghana, which will soon have a plywood section, and four 
mills in the Ivory Coast which handle half of the wood sawn in that 
country. 

Production of plywood and veneer represent new phases of pro- 
cessing introduced since the war. While there is a strong incentive to 
produce such commodities close to the forests because of the large 
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waste that need not be shipped, there are difficulties associated with 
their production in West Africa. High temperatures and humidity 
require a more expensive glue in plywoods; shipping of veneers is 
more difficult than of the basic log as far as protection from damage 
and insect attack is concerned. 

A great advance would be achieved and new industries would 
become possible if it became practicable to exploit tropical forests for 
the production of pulp. The characteristically shorter fibers and the 
hardness of tropical woods militates against such use, but a pilot plant 
at Bimbresso, Ivory Coast, has shown that it is possible to produce 
pulp and paper from mixed tropical woods. This plant was too small 
for optimum operations and has been closed down, but the ability to 
produce pulp economically in large scale plants situated where power 
is cheap may not be too far distant. Perfection of such a process would 
permit great savings through the rationalization of forest operation; 
an area of appropriate size to permit natural regeneration could be 
cut over, the better logs being used for lumber, plywood and veneer, 
the other logs for pulping. 


Mineral Processing Industries. Most ores contain a relatively low 
percentage of metal, the remainder being waste. There may be, for 
example, only from one-quarter to one ounce of gold per ton of ore; 
diamonds occur in even lower ratios to the surrounding alluvium. The 
original concentration, therefore, usually takes place as close to the 
mineral deposit as possible. In the case of alluvial gold and diamonds 
the process is sufficiently simple to permit separation by African 
diggers, but separation of gold from lode ores or winning a higher 
percentage of diamonds from alluvial material requires more elaborate 
equipment. Substantial concentrating, washing, and sorting plants 
in West Africa treat or produce: phosphates (Thiés, Senegal) ; alu- 
mina (Fria, Guinea—one of the largest industrial establishments in 
West Africa); iron ore (Bomi Hills, Liberia, and Marampa, Sierra 
Leone) ; chrome ore (Hangha, Sierra Leone) ; gold (Tarkwa, Dunkwa, 
and Obuassi, Ghana) ; coal (Enugu, Nigeria) ; and tin (Jos, Nigeria). 

As it happens, however, several of the more important minerals 
of West Africa are frequently shipped raw, including much of the iron 
ore, bauxite, manganese ore from Ghana, and oil from Nigeria. The 
three metallic minerals noted have a sufficiently high metal content 
to permit direct shipping, though there is a distinct trend toward 
beneficiation of iron ores and towards the production of alumina and 
aluminum within the producing countries. There is every expectation 
that mineral processing industries will increase in importance as 
mineral output from present bodies expands and as new deposits are 
opened up. 
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Industries are attracted to seurces of low cost power if the cost 
of energy represents a considerable fraction of the totai cost of ihe 
product. Examples of such products are aluminum, consuming an 
enormous amount of electricity, electro-metals, electro-chemicals, and 
abrasives. 
At present there are no examples of strictly power oriented indus- 
t tries in West Africa. The Afam gas turbine electric plant in Nigeria 
using natural gas which would otherwise be wasted may be considered 
something of an exception, but it could not be justified if a market 
| for its output were not available within a reasonable transmission 
| | distance. Several large scale projects, however, will introduce power 
oriented industries to West Africa, particularly the refining of alumi- 
| \ num based on harnessing the Konkouré and Volta Rivers in Guinea 
and Ghana. Both of these schemes are advantaged not only by low 
| cost power but by presence of large bauxite reserves. West Africa’s 
hydroelectric resources, however, do not compare with those of equa- 
torial Africa, especially on the Kouilou and Congo Rivers. 


j Labor Oriented Industries 


Industry is attracted to labor for two rather different reasons. 

First, if labor costs represent a high percentage of the total cost of 
production and if relatively unskilled labor can be utilized, the in- 
dustry will tend to be attracted to areas of low cost labor. Examples 
are attraction of the textile industry to Japan and India or from New 
England to the American South. Second, if unusual skill is required, 
) an industry will tend to locate where that skill, which is usually rather 
immobile, is available. Examples are the production of optical goods 
in Rochester or New York, watches in the Jura, or high grade steels 
in Sheffield or Solingen. 

One would not expect to find the latter type of industry rep- 
resented in West Africa, but it may be surprising that examples of 
, : the low-cost labor orientation are not present. This is not to say ~ 
). that the low wages of labor are not a significant consideration in 
Is a number of West African industries, but there are no real examples 
n of attraction to the area specifically to take advantage of low cost 
e labor. If this were an asset of the region one would expect to find 
it production of consumer goods for sale in foreign markets. Instead, 
=a protection is required for many industries to sell their goods in the ~ 
d domestic market. 


n Low wage labor should not, of course, be confused with low cost 
1S labor. Inexperience and lack of skill may more than offset a low wage 
re level. And by the time that West African labor has gained experience 


it may be hoped that wages will have improved sufficiently so that 
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the area will not have to rely on low cost labor to attract additional 
industry. With the possible exception of Nigeria, it is difficult to see 
why the area should be comparable to such countries as Japan and 
India. 


Market Oriented Industries 


Most of the remaining manufacturing establishments in West 
Africa may be classified as market oriented industries, and it is in this 
category that the greatest advances are now being made. Manufactur- 
ing tends to be drawn to the market under a variety of circumstances: 
1) if the product is made more perishable by manufacturing; 2) if the 
product is made bulkier; 3) if the product is made more fragile; 4) 
if the industry is a service establishment, or 5) if it is cheaper to 
import the raw materials than the finished product because of lower 
transport or tariff rates on the raw materials. The last factor, it may 
be noted, may be a largely artificial one, whereas the first four are 
based largely on physical factors. The large number of market-oriented 
establishments makes it desirable to subdivide this category. 
™~ Food and Beverage Manufacture. Examples of industries whose 

product becomes more perishable after manufacture include baking 
and ice cream making. Dakar, Accra, and Kumasi have biscuit factories 
of some importance; Abidjan has one of the few large modern bread 
factories in tropical Africa. Ice cream is produced in many of the 
larger cities. 

Beer and carbonated beverages are examples of products which, 
because of the large content of water, offer substantial transport sav- 
ings if good water is available in the market area. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that large breweries are found in many of the largest cities 
of Africa; the production of carbon dioxide as a by-product makes 
it logical to have associated facilities to produce carbonated beverages. 
There are large breweries at Dakar, Freetown, Monrovia, Kumasi, 
Acera, Lagos, Apapa, Ibadan, and Kano. Carbonated beverages are 
produced in these and other centers. A subsidiary element in the suc- 
cess of some breweries is the ability to save on packaging costs by 
using bottles originally containing imported beers. A distillery is 
found in the Trans-Volta region of Ghana. 

Other market-oriented food industries inelude flour mills (Dakar, 
Tema, and Mushin, Nigeria), sugar refining (Dakar, and Komenda, 
Ghana), food pastes (Dakar), and chocolates and other candy (Dakar 
and Kumasi). 

. Tobacco Products. The production of cigarettes and pipe tobacco 
in the market is favored by transport savings resulting from use 
of domestic leaf or imported leaf in bulk and from protection ac- 
corded this industry, whose significance as a source of tax revenue 
contributes to the desire to reap the full benefit of its manufacture. 
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It is not unusual for the tobacco manufacturer to agree to assist 
domestic tobacco producers in order to reduce the expenditure of for- 
eign exchange and to stimulate the production of a new cash crop. 
Tobacco plants include those at: Beyla, Guinea; Wellington, Sierra 
Leone; Takoradi and Accra, Ghana; Save, Dahomey; and Ibadan, Pt. 
Harcourt, and Zaria, Nigeria. 

‘Textiles and Clothing. At the present stage of economic develop- 
ment in West Africa cloth and simple clothing are two of the most 
important items of expenditure and frequently loom very large on 
the import list. There is a natural desire, therefore, to produce them 
domestically. Permissive factors which help to make this possible in- 
clude the relatively small capital investment required, the fact that 
labor can be relatively easily trained, the lew wage levels prevailing, 
the existence in some countries of domestic supplies of cotton, and the 
long distance of some market areas from textile producers in Europe 
and Asia. Another advantage of the textile industry over many others 
is the relatively large number of persons required to produce a given 
value of output, a factor of some significance in densely populated 
areas such as parts of Nigeria. Despite these considerations, the textile 
industries of West Africa would probably find it very difficult to 
operate without some tariff protection, though it should prove possible 


/ 


to reduce this assistance after the industries become well established. > 


Dakar and Rufisque in Senegal and Bouaké in Ivory Coast are 
the two leading textile centers in the French West African Community. 
The plant at Bouaké, which now has 4,500 spindles and 160 looms, is 
one of the earliest such plants in tropical Africa, having been started 
in 1923. Nigeria has seen a rapid buildup of the textile industry in 
recent years. Kano has a small factory and also produces tarpaulins. 
The large mill at Kaduna was expanded in 1959. Lagos is also rep- 
resented, and nearby Ikeja is the site of a new $4.5 million yarn mill. 
While much of the simple clothing is made to order in the markets, 
singlets, which are worn both as underwear and as the main garment, 
are now produced in several factories, including one at Lagos. 

Shoes. Shoes are finding an ever widening market in West Af- 
rica. Many are produced by artisans, but several modern plants are 
found in the area. ‘The Bata Shoe Company has had particular suc- 
cess in introducing the relatively complex processes of shoe manufac- 
ture in several African plants, primarily by breaking the processes 
down into individual operations and by careful attention to adequate 
training of personnel. It opened a factory at Rufisque, Senegal, in 
1940 and one at Apapa in Nigeria more recently. Rubber and plastic 
shoes are manufactured in Kano. 

Household Furnishings. It is primarily the great increase in 
bulk after manufacture that makes it appropriate to produce many 
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household furnishings in the market area. Certain items, such as wood- 
en furniture, can also be produced on a semi-handicraft basis. Wooden 
furniture has been produced for some time in West Africa, but the 
manufacture of metal and plastic products has only been introduced 
in recent years. 

Metal doors and window frames, desirable because of their free- 
dom from warping and from insect attack, have been among the first 
metal products manufactured in tropical Africa. They are relatively 
easily assembled and their bulk is enormous in relation to the space 
occupied by the metal strips and sheets of which they are made. Fewer 
factories produce metal furniture, but there is growing interest in this 
field. Takoradi, Kano, Pt. Harcourt, and Mushin, near Lagos, have 
factories making metal frames and/or furniture. 


Plastic goods are manufactured at Conakry, Abidjan, Takoradi, 
and Ibadan, and aluminum utensils at Accra. Such things as combs, 
cups, buckets, pans, ete. can be readily produced, have a wide market, 
and are frequently bulky in relation to their value. 

Metal and Mechanical Industries. In addition to the steel and 
aluminum furnishings noted above there are a few metal fabricating 
industries and a small but growing number of plants assembling 
metal products imported in a knocked-down condition. The explana- 
tion for these latter industries is almost invariably the ability to save 
on transport costs by packing many more items in the space that a 
fully assembled product would occupy. 

Examples of assembly industries in West Africa include: auto- 
mobile and truck assembly at Abidjan (Regie Renault), Tema (Bed- 
ford trucks and Massey-Ferguson tractors and implements), and Apapa 
(Bedford trucks) ; bicycle assembly at Lagos; and refrigerator assem- 
bly at Accra. 

One of the first metal items to be produced in tropical Africa 
was metal drums, which are very much bulkier than their raw material 
sheets. In more recent years, pipes, oil storage tanks, and metal boxes 
have been added. Factories for the production of one or more of 
these items are found at Dakar, Tema, and Lagos. 

Other metal products manufactured in West Africa include nails 
at Apapa and Lagos, aluminum sheets at Tema, aluminum roofing and 
construction materials at Pt. Harcourt, and wire and rope at Apapa. 
A small steel rolling mill, using scrap that was previously exported, 
is being erected at Lagos to produce steel rods and bars. 

Construction Industries. Because of their great weight in relation 
to their value, there is a strong incentive to produce materials such 
as bricks, tiles, and cement as close to their markets as possible. Bricks 
and tiles can usually be readily made near their markets because clay 
is common and only a small scale operation is required. Cement pro- 
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duction cannot so readily be decentralized. A large investment is re- 
quired if the plant is to be economic; suitable limestone is not as 
widespread as clay; fuel should be available at a reasonable cost; and 
there must be good transport facilities to the markets. These some- 
what conflicting requirements have meant that the number of cement 
plants in tropical Africa is usually limited to one or two mills in 
a country, but that a cement plant is established as soon as the size 
of the market justifies its operation. 


Cement plants in West Africa are situated at Rufisque, Tako- 
radi, and Nkalagu (Eastern Region Nigeria). The Takoradi plant, 
which cost $1,680,000, has a capacity of 100-125,000 tons; the Nkalagu 
plant, costing $1,400,000, has a capacity of 100,000 tons. A small 
clinker plant, capable of producing 100 tons a day, is situated at Port 
Harcourt, and a large new cement plant is under construction at 
Ewekoro, near Abeokuta in the Western Region of Nigeria. In addition 
to cement, concrete blocks and shapes are produced at such centers as 
Tema and Kano. 

Other construction industries include the aluminum sheeting 
plants and plastic pipe factory already noted and a plant near Lagos 
producing asbestos sheets and pipes. 

Service Industries. Industries in this category, if they are to 
exist at all, must be in the market area, for a variety of obvious reasons. 
The largest such establishments are the railway workshops. The shop 
at Ebute Metta, just outside Apapa, for example, is the largest indus- 
trial plant in Nigeria. Public works shops, equipped to repair many 
types of mechanical gear, but particularly vehicles, are another impor- 
tant type of service industry. Some of them make bus and truck 
bodies, which results in substantial savings by permitting the importa- 
tion of only the chassis of such vehicles. 

Other service establishments include refrigeration and ice plants, 
printing shops, tire retreading plants, and vessel repair facilities. 

Perhaps the most important of all service industries is the man- 
ufacture of electric power, an essential part of the infrastructure of 
any nation which wishes to industrialize. The availability of power 
for general industry is not to be confused with large-scale production 
of low cost hydroelectricity to attract power-oriented industry. Power 
consumption may represent only a small fraction of the inputs in 
most industry and need not necessarily be especially low in cost; but 
it must be available either from public lines or by private installation. 

Power in West Africa is usually confined to the larger cities 
and mining communities. It is relatively expensive at most points, but 
is becoming less costly in some of the leading cities as larger scale 
stations become practical. Diesel oil is the most common fuel except 
for the few coal-burning plants of Nigeria. Some of the sawmills and 
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peanut mills use plant waste to provide a portion or all of their fuel 
requirements. Though the capacity and production of electric plants 
are now very small in all countries, both are expanding rapidly and 
new centers are receiving plants each year. 

A number of small hydroelectric plants are now in being and 
others in advanced planning stages. In Mali, there is a 600 kw. plant 
at Segou and a 520 kw. one at Kayes on the Senegal. Guinea has 
a 10,000 kw. plant at Grand Chutes on the Samou River whose capa- 
city can be increased to 18,000 kw. In the Ivory Coast, a 19,200 kw. 
installation is being placed on the Bia River at Ayamé to serve the 
Abidjan area. Other small plants in being or under study include the 
Guma Valley Scheme in Sierra Leone, one at Ajarala on the Mono 
River in Togo, and one at Djougou on the Terro River in Dahomey 
which is also concerned with flood control. A very interesting experi- 
mental station near Abidjan produces electricity on the basis of the 
differences in temperature at the surface and at depth in the adjacent 
ocean waters. 

In Nigeria, there are four hydroelectric plants with a total capa- 
city of 18,000 kw. serving the tin mines on the Jos Plateau. The 
multipurpose Niger River project will produce power for transmission 
to Lagos and Kano and intermediate cities. 

While the large scale Konkouré and Volta Schemes are only just- 
ified if there is a large consumer to take the bulk of the power, both 
will have supplementary power reserved for transmission to consum- 
ing centers in their countries. 


Location of Industry in West Africa 


A distinction between the locational pattern of raw material and 
of market oriented establishments is easily recognizable in West Africa. 
“The processing of agricultural, forestry, and mineral raw materials 
tends to be in or very close to the producing region. The locational 
pattern for these industries, therefore, shows considerable dispersion. 


“ With the major exception of Dakar, with its large peanut mills, most 


such industries are found outside the main urban communities. 
The market oriented industries, on the other hand, are markedly 
concentrated in the major cities, which also are often ports and cap- 
itals of their countries. Dakar, for example, had over half of industry 
in the former French West Africa; Abidjan ranked second. Accra 
has the largest number of consumer industries in Ghana, though Tako- 
radi is also of significance. The number of industries which have elected 
to locate at the new port of Tema promises an important industrial 
future for that city, which may almost be considered a commercial 
and industrial offshoot of Accra. Lagos and its adjoining towns, 
Apapa, Ebute Metta, and Mushin, comprise the largest industrial 
nucleus of Nigeria. Pt. Harcourt is also of increasing significance. 
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In the smaller countries along the Atlantic and Gulf of Guinea coasts 
it is also the capital and main port which has the bulk of market- 
oriented manufacturing establishments: Bathurst, Conakry, Freetown, 
and Monrovia. 

These now most important industrial communities are likely to 
continue to attract.a major share of new plants in the years ahead. 
They typically have the largest markets in their countries, the best 
transport facilities both for import and for distribution to the 
hinterland, the largest power facilities, the greatest number of semi- 
skilled laborers, and the advantage of proximity to government de- 
partments. 

A number of inland cities are of some importance in market 
industries, especially in Nigeria. The facts that that country is quite 
large, has three distinct clusters of population, and is a Federation, 
each of whose regions is desirous of developing industry, will assure 
a greater dispersion of industry than would otherwise be expected. 
Ibadan and Abeokuta are of growing significance in the Western 
Region, Enugu in the Eastern Region, and Kano and Kaduna in 
the Northern Region. 

Inland cities of some stature in consumer industries in other 
West African countries are Kumasi, Ghana, Bouaké, Ivory Coast, and 
Bamako, Mali. 

In conclusion, a study of the industrial position of West Africa, 
while revealing its early stage of development, also displays the very 
considerable dynamism that is characteristic. A full analysis of the 
potentials for growth was not possible in this paper which has, how- 
ever, suggested avenues for continued and future attention. The West 
can make a most effective and most desired contribution by investing 
in industry appropriate to West Africa. 
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ARAB AFRICA IN THE EMERGING 
AFRICAN COMMUNITY 


By Benjamin Rivlin 


Benjamin Rivlin, an associate professor of political science at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, has been specializing in North African affairs and the problems of 
newly independent states. Research for his article and its preparation were 
facilitated by a grant for Area Studies from the Carnegie Corporation to 
Brooklyn College. 


I 


There was a tendency in the past (perhaps it still persists today) 
to divide Africa between Africa north and south of the Sahara. It was 
assumed that the two parts of Africa were culturally distinct and in- 
capable of effective integration. This dichotomy no longer stands. 
Modern Africa is becoming a more integrated Africa as each day 
passes. Events at one end of the continent have repercussions at the 
other end and in between as well. 

The northern third of the African continent, above and including 
the great desert belt, stretching from the Atlantic to the Red Sea can 
be designated by the term ‘‘Arab Africa’’ since the area possesses a 
degree of cultural uniformity characterized by the Arabic language 
and the Muslim religion. In so designating this area, it must be rec- 
ognized that not all the peoples living within this area are Arabic- 
speaking or Muslim. 

Omitting the European Christians who came largely within the 
past century, one must list as exceptions: (1) the Berbers of the Magh- 
reb (Northwest Africa), who are Muslims speaking a variety of Berber 
dialects rather than Arabic; (2) the Copts of Egypt who speak Arabic 
but are Christians; and (3) the native Jews of North Africa, who 
generally speak Arabic or a lingua-franca, Judeo-Arabic. Another point 
to be stressed is that ‘‘ Arab Africa’’ is not synonymous with ‘‘Muslim 
Africa.’’ The latter extends considerably further south than ‘‘ Arab 
Africa’’ penetrating deeply into Negro Africa. 

Although ‘‘ Arab Africa’’ is by no means a pure white racial area, 
it is the one major area of Africa in which the indigenous population 
is predominantly non-black. Falling centrally within this designation 
are Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco and the northern portions 
of the Sudan. On the periphery, but nevertheless having clear af- 
finities towards the other parts of the area are Mauritania, Spanish 
Sahara, and Somaliland. With over 40 million inhabitants constituting 
nearly 20 per cent of Africa’s total population, ‘‘ Arab Africa’’ repre- 
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sents a region of Africa readily distinguishable from other parts of the 
continent. Several factors distinguish ‘‘ Arab Africa’’ culturally from 
most other parts of Africa: (1) its indigenous population is, on the 
whole, less primitive, boasting a literary Arabo-Islamic rather than an 
oral tradition; (2) this tradition endows it with strong cultural ties to 
the Near East; (3) its economy is more developed; (4) portions of it 
have in the past been closely identified with western civilization—i.e. 
Ancient Rome and the Judeo-Christian tradition; (5) during the past 
century it has been an area of intensive European colonization and 
settlement. 

The nationalist movements that have emerged in ‘‘Arab Africa’’ 
largely reflect the area’s historical and cultural ties to the Near East. 
They all share, with the nationalist movements that have emerged in 
every Arab state, the pan-Arab and pan-Islamie orientation that orig- 
inated in the Levant in the latter half of the 19th century. ‘‘ Arab 
Africa’’ is part of the Arab world. This means that there is a power- 
ful emotional magnet that attracts it to the other Arab states of the 
Near East. It means that the problem of Arab unity is an ever present 
undereurrent in ‘‘Arab Africa’s’’ political life. Despite its division 
into many separate political entitities, the Arab world reacts as an 
organic whole to events within any of its parts. Thus, the Algerian 
war is not solely an Algerian or a Maghrebi problem—it affects and 
is affected by all other Arab countries. Similarly, the Palestine prob- 
lem has repercussions not only in neighboring Jordan, Syria and Egypt, 
but also in far off Morocco. The fact that life and politics in ‘‘ Arab 
Africa’’ are so strongly oriented towards an area outside of Africa 
distinguishes it significantly from the other parts of the continent, 
for no similar extra-African experience is to be found among them. 

Although ‘‘Arab Africa’’ is readily distinguishable from other 
parts of Africa it is by no means a single political or geographic enti- 
ty, nor a totally homogenous culture area. Within it one finds con- 
siderable diversity and marked contrasts in historical background, 
ethnic composition, social structure and political organization. Stages 
of economic development range from the most primitive to the most 
developed. Different parts of the area have had varying contacts with 
outside cultures and social systems. This is reflected in the contrasts 
that mark the differences apparent between people along the coast and 
those of the interior—be it desert or mountain. The littoral with its 
ethnically mixed and largely sendentary population, its large cities, 
its renowned universities and its degree of economic specialization, 
presents a sharp contrast to the primitive nomadic or semi-nomadie, 
illiterate and often racially pure people of the hinterlands. 

One has but to look at ‘‘ Arab Africa’s’’ five coastal states—Egypt, 
Libya, Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco—to see that the area’s hetero- 
geneity and lack of unity is longitudinal as well as latitudinal. Egypt, 
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with its highly concentrated population in the oasis-like narrow Nile 
valley, differs vastly from the relatively sparse populations of the 
Maghreb states and of the even sparser population of Libya. Similarly, 
Egypt’s proximity to the Near East has tied it much more closely to 
life and politics there than it has been tied to the other North African 
states. In fact, to a certain extent, the great Libyan desert, the pro- 
jection of the Sahara northward to the Mediterranean Sea, has served 
as a fairly effective barrier between Egypt and the Near East on 
the one hand, and the rest of North Africa on the other. 

It is true that all the North African states profess loyalty to the 
ideal of ‘‘Arab nationalism’’ and are members of the Arab League, 
but it is equally true that the other North African states have not 
jumped onto Nasser’s United Arab States bandwagon. Tunisia in fact 
stalked out of the League soon after joining because she felt that Nasser 
was dominating the League. Particularism is a potent and divisive 
force in North Africa. Libya’s lack of enthusiasm for any form of po- 
litical unity with other states has been strengthened by the recent dis- 
coveries of substantial oil deposits in its subsoil. 

Particularism even prevails between the independent Maghreb 
states of Tunisia and Morocco, who have repeatedly proclaimed their 
loyalty to the goal of Maghreb unity. Not only have the ruling circles 
of Tunisia and Morocco not seen eye to eye on many problems, but 
there has been an actual diplomatic rupture between the two states 
over the question of Mauritania. Morocco claiming Mauritania as ir- 
redentist territory which was forcibly taken from her by France at the 
time of the imposition of the protectorate, asked to have the question 
of Mauritania placed on the agenda of the 15th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. Tunisia, after announcing that it would 
not support Morocco’s claim, to Moroceo’s chagrin, actually co-spon- 
sored Mauritania’s unsuccessful bid for membership in the United Na- 
tions. Differences between Morocco and Tunisia are more profound 
than those evident on the superficial diplomatic level. There exists a 
marked contrast in political and social orientation between Tunisia and 
Morocco. Tunisia has broken sharply with the past; it has abolished 
its monarchy and it has taken giant steps in the direction of social 
change. Morocco, perhaps because of its more traditional population, 
has behaved much more conservatively. The regime of Mohammed V of 
Morocco does not seem to be as dedicated to social change and reform 
as is Bourguiba’s in Tunisia. The foregoing examples of diversities 
and contrasts prevalent throughout ‘‘Arab Africa’’ can be greatly ex- 
panded as each of its parts undergoes the process of adjusting its 
unique environmental and historical factors to the facts of modern 
life. Political unity does not exist within the area; but throughout run 
common threads of Islam and Arabism that endow the area with a 
significant homogeneity. 
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II 


To what extent is ‘‘Arab Africa’’ Arab? Or African? 

No one will deny that ‘‘Arab Africa’’ is geographically part of 
the African continent. Yet, there are many who would contend that the 
Sahara is so effective a barrier between northern Africa and the rest 
of the continent and that the ethnic background and historical ex- 
periences of the peoples on either side of this great divide are so dif- 
ferent that it meaningless to include most of ‘‘Arab Africa’’ within 
Africa as a whole when dealing with the social, economic and political 
developments of the ‘‘new Africa.’’ It is argued that the cultural 
and social setting in North Africa differs so markedly from that of 
Africa south of the Sahara that in reality it cannot be considered 
part of Africa. In support of this position, it is said that North Africa, 
particularly its western half, is actually a prolongation of Europe 
across the Mediterranean, with the Sahara serving as the effective 
boundary between the European and African worlds; or it is pointed 
out that North Africa is actually part of a ‘‘Mediterranean world’’ 
that includes within it all the lands—European, African and Asian— 
bordering on the middle sea; lastly it is contended that all of northern 
Africa, and particularly its eastern portions, is part of the Arab Mid- 
dle East. 

All of these contentions are to a certain extent true. Africa north 
of the Sahara most certainly is linked closely to parts of southern 
Europe geographically, historically, economically and politically. A 
noted geographer points out: 

““Africa begins at the Pyrenees’ is a commonly heard geographic 
assertion, though it would be as true to maintain that Europe termi- 
nates at the Sahara border. In its structure, climate, vegetation, the 
Iberian Peninsula shows certain African affinities, whilst the Bar- 
bary region both from the physical and human standpoints, is asso- 
ciated with the European countries of the Western Mediterranean 
Basin.” 

However much the same interrelationship can be pointed out with 
regard to southern Italy, Sicily and Greece and its physical and hu- 
man association with the African lands across the Mediterranean. A 
lasting reminder of the historical relationships among all the peoples 
bordering on the Mediterranean is to be found in the many Phoenician, 
Carthaginian, Greek, Roman and Byzantine ruins that dot the North 
African coast from Morocco to Egypt. Since the initial Arab invasion 
of the 7th century and the eventual Islamicization of all of North Af- 
rica to the Atlantic coast, the area is clearly bound to the Arab world 
of the Middle East with strong religious, linguistic, historical and 
other cultural ties. In this connection, the existence of a Middle East- 


1 Walter Fitzgerald, Africa, N. Y., Dutton, 4th ed., 1942, p. 373. 
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ern ‘‘culture area’’ stretching from the borders of Afghanistan to the 
Atlantic shores of Moroceo has been amply demonstrated by leading 
anthropologists.” 

Clearly, ‘‘Arab Africa’’ has been part of various cultural tradi- 
tions and flourishing civilizations of the past—Phoenician, Greek, Ro- 
man, Byzantine, Judaic, Christian, and Islamic—all of which have 
left some mark upon the people of the area and upon their patterns of 
life. Ethnically, because the area has been host to so many different 
people of so many diverse origins, the populace is an admixture of 
nearly all racial strains. Judaism, Christianity, and, most of all, Islam 
have endowed the people of the area with an awareness of, and a sense 
of belonging to a wider universal community. In contrast, sub-Saharan 
Africa has lived in relative historic isolation ‘‘lacking the intensive 
and continuous contact with extra-African cultures’’ which has meant 
‘the absence of the enriching and stimulating effects of cultural in- 
fusion .. .’ 

While all the foregoing contentions are true, it is equally true 
that North Africa is also an integral part of Africa in more than 
the mere geographic sense. ‘‘ Arab Africa’’ has significant interrelation- 
ships and shares common social, economic and political problems with 
other parts of Africa. In the east, the Nile Valley has served as a 
highway linking Negro Africa with Egypt. The latter’s great depend- 
ence for survival on the Nile’s sources and its routes has long enhanced 
Egypt’s interests in East Africa. It is historically and culturally in- 
correct to assume that the desert has been a totally effective barrier 
between the lands and peoples northward and southward. Actually, 
‘*Arab Africa’’ like all ‘‘lands that lie in between’’ forms a sort of 
cultural bridge between the areas its separates—the bulk of Negro Af- 
rica, on the one hand, and Europe and the Middle East, on the other. 
It has been pointed out that: 


The Sahara assumes importance less for its sparse human popu- 
lation and their ingenious adaptations to an unfavorable environ- 
ment than for its crucial role in history as an artery of trade and 


cultural diffusion between the Mediterranean region and Negro 
Africa4 


Trans-Sahara trade flourished during the Middle Ages and has con- 
tinued although attenuatingly to the present day. 


2 See for example Carleton S$. Coon, Caravan, The Story of she Middle East, N. Y. 
Holt, 1958 and Raphael Patai, “The Middle East as a Culture Area,” Middle East 
Journal, Vol. 6, No. 1. 


3 James S. Coleman, “The Politics of Sub-Saharan Africa” in The Politics of the 
Developing Areas, edited by Gabriel A. Almond and James S. Coleman, Princeton, 
1960, p. 249. 

4 George P. Murdock, Africa, N. Y., McGraw Hill, 1959, p. 127. See also E. 
W. Bovill, The Golden Trade of the Moors, London, Oxford, 1959, pp. 52-53, 232-247. 
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Four great natural roads linked north with the south; the 
Sijilmasa-Walata road leading to the gold-bearing countries of the 
Senegal and upper Niger; the Ghadames-Ghat road to Air and the 
rich Hausa country; the Tripoli-Fezzan-Kawar, or Garamantian, road 
to Bornu and Lake Chad; and, in the extreme east, the Cyrenaica- 
Kufra-Wadai road.5 


It is true that contact among even neighboring African peoples 
was to a large extent curtailed during the past century as European 
domination over the continent established new boundaries determined 
by the power position of the imperialistic nations. But inasmuch as 
these boundaries were frequently artificial, cutting across traditional 
and natural trade and cultural routes, the contacts were not completely 
eliminated. Along with trade, the caravan routes were highways of 
cultural and human exchanges. Part of the commerce along the north- 
south routes, including the Nile Valley, involved the slave trade and 
in this way racial strains of Negro Africa were introduced throughout 
North Africa. Southward, the most significant cultural diffusion was 
the spread of the Islamic religion and the Arabic language. Almost 
from the very outset of Islam’s introduction into North Africa during 
the 7th century, Muslim and Arab penetration southward began. In 
the east, it came down the Nile Valley and along the coastline of the 
Red Sea; while in the west, Islam and Arabic moved down the caravan 
routes and gradually radiating in the Sahara and sub-Sahara regions 
it spread westward to the Atlantic coast and eastward to where it met 
Islamic influences coming from the Nile. Muslim expansion southward 
has been continuing on to this day. It is meeting with extraordinary 
success partly because unlike Christianity which is identified with 
European colonialism, it is a religion brought to Africans by Africans. 
Furthermore, Islam enters an African community without disrupting 
its life; for example it tolerates not only polygamy but even social 
practices of animist Africa. An example of Islamic vitality is given by 
Trimingham in reporting on Northern Nigeria: 


When the British took control at the beginning of the present 
century it was estimated that 50 per cent of the Hausa-speakers were 
pagan, but so rapidly has Islam spread that today Muslims probably 
number 75-80 per cent, Large blocks of animists . . . still survive 
between Sokoto and Katsina and in French Niger Territory, but they 
are coming more and more under Islamic pressure.® 


5 Bovill, op. cit., p. 52. See also Lloyd C. Briggs, Tribes of the Sahara, Cambridge, 
1960, Chapter 2. 

6 J. Spencer Trimingham, Islam in West Africa, Oxford, 1959, p. 16. The con- 
temporary success of Islam in Africa has alarmed many Christian missionaries. For 
example, the Rev. Billy Graham at the close of his trip throughout sub-Saharan Africa 
early in 1960 reported with concern that “Africa may eventually be overwhelmed by 
Islam.” The New York Times, March 13, 1960. See also George W. Carpenter, “The 
Role of Christianity and Islam in Contemporary Africa” in C. Grove Hains, Africa To- 
day, Baltimore, 1955, pp. 112-113. 
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The area of Muslim predominance goes far beyond the lands previ- 
ously designated as ‘‘Arab Africa.’’ A significant Islamic belt found 
below the Sahara includes Senegal, Mali, Guinea, Sierra Leone, the 
Voltaic Republic, Chad, Niger and the northern portions of Nigeria, 
Ghana, Togo, Dahomey, the Somali lands, and the eastern portion of 
Ethiopia. The fact that Islam penetrates so far south provides an im- 
portant link between ‘‘ Arab Africa’’ and Africa south of the Sahara. 
The significance of this link is the contact it provides between peoples 
north and south of the Sahara in the hinterlands among the more 
traditional sectors of society. This contact serves to complement the 
more significant ties that are developing among the modern Africans 
of north and south. 

Since the attainment of independence by peoples on both sides of 
the Sahara the ties between ‘‘ Arab Africa’’ and the rest of Africa have 
become stronger due to the common problems shared by all African 
peoples as they emerge from colonialism. This points up one of the 
major factors establishing a community of interests between Africa 
north and south of the Sahara. There was a time, prior to its submis- 
sion to Islam, when North Africa was in the stream of western civiliza- 
tion. Later in medieval times, Islamic civilization had reached heights 
in North Africa far above those attained in Europe. But in subse- 
quent centuries as Europe was transforming itself through scientific 
discoveries and the technological and industrial revolutions from the 
static feudal order to the dynamic modern industrial society, North 
Africa’s pattern of life came to resemble that of Africa south of the 
Sahara more and more. As Europe moved socially and technologically 
further away from North Africa, the latter in turn moved closer to 
Africa south of the Sahara. 

When in the 19th century, European imperialism turned its at- 
tention to all of Africa, ‘‘Arab Africa’’ and sub-Saharan Africa came 
under the impact of the same genus of influence, whether it be through 
the intervention of the French, British, Belgians, Dutch and to a lesser 
extent the Italians, Spanish and Portuguese. The essence of this in- 
fluence was the undermining and disruption of the traditional way of 
life, with increased urbanization, secularization of society, all of which 
are subsumed under the heading of ‘‘westernization.’’ All of Africa is 
feeling the effects of ‘‘westernization,’’ which has led to the growth 
of nationalism, the rise to self-assertion, and the attainment of inde- 
pendence. Sharing this same experience has stimulated among the peo- 
ples of Africa, north and south of the Sahara, a feeling of solidarity 
that has been manifested frequently during the past three years. Dur- 
ing this period peoples, trade unions, and states north and south of 
the Sahara have met together in a number of conferences to discuss 
common problems, to plan common action, and in the words of the 
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first All African Peoples Conference held in Accra in December 1958 : 

(a) To promote understanding and unity among the peoples of 
Africa; 

(b) to accelerate the liberation of Africa from imperialism and 
colonialism; 

(c) to mobilize world opinion against the denial of political 
rights and fundamental human rights to Africans; 

(d) to develop the feeling of one community among the peoples 
of Africa with the object of the emergence of a United 
States of Africa. 


The states of ‘‘ Arab Africa’’ have been enthusiastic participants in 
the all-Africa meetings and they have repeatedly sought to manifest 
their African identity rather than to subordinate it. Thus, President 
Habib Bourguiba, when playing host to the Conference of African 
Peoples meeting in Tunis in January 1960, referred to himself as a 
‘*brother’’ African and declared ‘‘I will not speak to you in the manner 
of some Chiefs of State who open conferences by speeches of welcome. 
To you, I am a comrade of combat, an elder in the African family.’’ 
A collection of Bourguiba’s speeches on Africa proclaims ‘‘we are Af- 
ricans’’ and throughout it runs the theme of Africa’s common plight 
resulting from its subjugation to European imperialism and the need 
of a common effort to overcome Africa’s backwardness and poverty. 
Even President Gamal Abdul Nasser of Egypt, whose major involve- 
ment has been with the Arab Near East has declared: 


I may say without exaggeration that we cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances, however much we might desire it, remain aloof from 
the terrible and sanguinary conflict going on there between five mil- 
lion whites and 200 million Africans, We can not do so for an im- 
portant reason: we are in Africa. The people of Africa will continue 
to look to us, who guard their northern gate, and who constitute 
their link with the outside world . . . The Dark Continent is now the 
scene of a strange and excited turbulence . . . We shall not, in any 
circumstances, be able to stand idly by in the face of what is going 
on, in the false belief that it will not affect or concern us.7 


That Egypt, or for that matter, the other states of North Africa, 
have not been ‘‘able to stand idly by in the face of what is going on’’ 
to their south, is more than amply evidenced by their deep involve- 
ment in the Congo situation. Troops from the U.A.R., Tunisia and 
Morocco have constituted a most important portion of the United Na- 
tions forces in the Congo, while diplomats from these countries have 
been in the forefront of the United Nations’ debates and negotiations 
concerning the former Belgian colony. The crisis in the Congo served 
as the main reason for the first African Summit Conference held in 


7 Gamal Abdul Nasser, Egypt's Liberation: The Philosophy of the Revolution, 
Washington, 1955, pp. 109-110. 
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Casablanca early in January 1961. Five African chiefs of state, King 
Mohammed V of Morocco, President Nasser of the U.A.R., President 
Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, President Sékou Touré of Guinea and 
President Modibo Keita of Mali, attended this conference. In addi- 
tion, Ferhat Abbas, President of the ‘‘Provisional Government of the 
Republic of Algeria,’ and the Foreign Minister of Libya attended 
the meetings. 

The conference took on the complexion of a meeting of the actively 
‘*neutralist’’ African states, for over a dozen other African states 
(notably from the French Community) declined to attend, while 
President Bourguiba of Tunisia was not invited for any or all of the 
following reasons: (1) he was too outspokenly pro-Western; (2) he 
was anti-Nasser; and (3) he was not on friendly terms with the King 
of Morocco since ithe Mauritania issue. Considering the composition 
of the African Summit Conference, it would seem that as far as 
African unity is concerned it pointed up more the state of disunity 
among the newly independent nations of the continent rather than 
their unity. However, from the viewpoint of the relationship between 
Africa, north and south of the Sahara, this conference was of con- 
siderable significance despite the absence of Bourguiba. The meeting 
demonstrated the growing community of interests between the two 
parts of Africa and a recognition of this fact on the part of leaders 
from both sides of the Sahara. 

Even before the African Summit Conference the interrelationship 
of ‘‘ Arab Africa’’ and sub-Sahara Africa is most clearly demonstrated 
by the Algerian rebellion. There can be no doubt that events in North 
Africea—in Morocco and Tunisia as well as Algeria—stimulated the 
drive for independence in Africa south of the Sahara. In the case of 
the former territories of French West and Equatorial Africa it 
hastened the day of independence. Responsible French authorities, cor- 
rectly reading the sign on the wall, sought to avoid a repetition of the 
Algerian catastrophe elsewhere in Africa and responded with the Loi- 
Cadre of 1956, the autonomous republics of the French Community of 
1958, and complete independence in 1960. 

‘‘Arab Africa’’ shares with other parts of Africa the same 
problems and the same aspirations—decolonization, national inte- 
gration, social progress, education, economic development, freedom 
and true independence, and lastly the re-establishment of the dignity 
of the African. By their active participation in the Congo situation 
and in the all-Africa trade union movement, the states of ‘‘Arab Af- 
rica’’ have demonstrated more than by words alone that they are just 
as much a part of the ‘‘new Africa’’ as is any other region of Africa. 

The fact that all of Africa—north and south of the Sahara—has 
a community of interests does not mean that African unity is complete 
and an accomplished fact. Nothing can be further from the truth. Af- 
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rica is made up of a number of regions—north, west, central, east, 
south—each of which has its own characteristics and its particular 
problems. At the same time they all share the common identity of 
African and many problems that are common to all the diverse regions 
of the continent. Thus, ‘‘Arab Africa’’ is one part of Africa whose 
uniqueness lies in the fact that it is at one and the same time African 
and Arab. Mehdi Ben Barka, a leading Moroccan nationalist, has aptly 
put it in the following words: 


The Arab calling is inscribed in our national language and the 
civilization which is common to us and to our brother countries of 
the Middle East. However, the historical backgrounds of the Arab 
Maghreb and of the Arab east are different . . . But as our brothers 
of the Middle East represent our best link with Asia, we, in this 
northern part of Africa, represent an entity that belongs intimately 
to the African peoples, emerging from colonial obscurity and now 
forging their own destiny.® 


8 El Mehdi Ben Barka, Problémes d’Edification du Maroc et du Maghreb, Paris, 
Plon, 1959, pp. 44-45. 
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AFRICAN VERSUS EUROPEAN IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA 


By John Markakis 


John Markakis, a graduate of Brooklyn College, received his Master of Arts 
degree from Golumbia University in political institutions, specializing in 
African affairs. He is currently conducting advanced studies at Colum- 
bia in the Faculty of Political Science. 


The turbulent winds of African nationalism, blowing hard from 
every corner of the continent, are now storming one of the few re- 
maining bastions of European hegemony. The brittle foundations of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland are giving way. As the 
federal edifice collapses around it, the mainstay of the Federation, the 
self-governing colony of South Rhodesia, stands exposed to the full 
force of the storm. Apparently unable or unwilling to bend in the di- 
rection of the wind, it will sooner or later be broken by it. 

The emergence of nationalism in Central Africa as a force capable 
of upsetting the status quo is a very recent development. The relatively 
late rise of nationalism in this area is only partly due to European 
disapprobation. Largely it is the result of retarded development of the 
African people in the territories comprising the Federation. The in- 
gredients whose admixture begins the rise of nationalism were lacking 
in Central Africa until recently, and to a large extent are still in- 
sufficiently developed. The European invasion of Central Africa at 
the end of the last century found native tribal institutions already 
in a state of acute deterioration. A prolonged period of tribal warfare, 
Arab raiding for slaves and ivory, recurrent epidemics, and wide- 
spread famine had dislocated tribal organization and undermined the 
traditional authority of tribal institutions. 

Large areas were depopulated. Large tribal groupings had dis- 
integrated, and a few powerful tribes that had managed to survive, 
such as the fierce Matabele in South Rhodesia, were violently dispersed 
by the invader. European rule accelerated this process. Traditional 
tribal authorities were replaced either by Europeans or by natives 
appointed without regard to tribal custom and tradition, thereby 
further weakening the prestige of tribal authority in the eyes of its 
subjects. As a result, African nationalism found no nourishment in 
the tribal grounds nor any rallying symbol in the decayed structure 
of tribal leadership. 

Regardless of the inherent strength of native institutions, white 
settlement invariably tends to weaken them. In addition to its political 
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consequences, white settlement disturbs the tribal economy based on 
group self-sufficiency through the introduction of wage employment 
outside the confines of the tribal area. By destroying the tribal author- 
ity’s power of economic sanction, and by removing the tribesman from 
the tribal grounds, this development represents a great blow to tribal 
solidarity. 

The most important aspect of white settlement is the emergence 
of urban centers to which flock an ever-increasing number of detrib- 
alized natives. The process of African urbanization is of profound 
significance, not only from the economic point of view, but politically 
as well. The move to town represents for the majority of the natives 
the final step that removes them from the influence of tribal author- 
ity. The town community is a fertile social organism which, having 
come into intimate contact with the creative force of another civiliza- 
tion, is developing new structures and organs to replace the eroded 
traditional institutions. Here are formed the association of like-minded 
men which provide a much needed substitute for lost tribal affiliations. 
These form a network of connected primary organizations which, while 
in themselves non-political in form, run through the social body like 
wires, providing stimulation and strength for political action. It was 
such a network of varied organizations in the coastal cities of West 
Africa that formed the nucleus of the nationalist movement there. 

African urbanization in Central Africa began late, and progressed 
slowly, because of a combination of economic and political factors. 
Originally, and for a long time afterward, the demand for African 
labor came from European farmers.! Moreover, political and economic 
pressure rather than economic incentives were the means used to secure 
this labor, and the response was understandably lukewarm. Later, as 
the development of industry in South Rhodesia created a demand for 
African urban labor, stringent measures were taken to prevent the 
African working force from sinking its roots in the European urban 
centers. Until 1941, the African urban worker had to live in quarters 
provided by his employer. He was not allowed to bring his family 
with him, and his freedom of movement was severely limited by means 
of a pass system which left him practically a hostage in the hands 
of his employer. Under no circumstances can any African, even now, 
own land or reside in a European township in South Rhodesia. The 
growth in the size of the African working population made it neces- 
sary to make provision for its housing, and in 1941 a change in the 
law provided for Native Urban Areas to be established on land ad- 
jacent to European towns.* Thus a number of African urban centers 
have emerged. Even here the African is not allowed to purchase land 


1 South Rhodesia employs an estimated one-half million Africans. Of these, two 
hundred thousand work in urban centers, the rest on European farms. 


2 South Rhodesia Land Apportionment Act of 1941. 
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and is compelled to live in rented quarters. It was in the Native Urban 
Area adjoining Salisbury that the recent disturbances occurred. 

In North Rhodesia the bulk of the African working force is con- 
centrated in the Copperbelt. Approximately two hundred thousand 
African workers and their families live in this area. The nature of this 
labor force is essentially transient, with an average stay of two to 
three years. Although it has given birth to a powerful African trade 
union movement, the Copperbelt can hardly be described as an urban 
center. Nyasaland has no industry worth mentioning, nor any sizable 
urban centers outside its capital city, Blantyre. 

Clearly, Central Africa does not have the large, complexly or- 
ganized, aggresive urban communities that are to be found in the 
coastal cities of West Africa. Such cities became centers of nationalist 
activity in Ghana and Nigeria. 

The rise of African nationalism in Central Africa has been greatly 
handicapped by the neglect of African education, a field in which 
progress has been dependent upon the needs of the European com- 
munity. Official policy from the very beginning has been based on 
the rule that the African must not be taught anything that will enable 
him to compete with the European on equal terms. Any type of edu- 
cation that will tend to render the African unfit for service—that is, 
the type of service the European community requires—was, until very 
recently, forcefully discouraged. As a result, African education has 
been confined to the primary and technical sectors. In 1953, there were 
only two secondary schools for Africans in South Rhodesia. Higher 
education naturally was out of the question, since the Europeans them- 
selves were obliged to attend institutions of higher learning in the 
Union of South Africa, where more Africans are not welcome. In 1953, 
there was not a single doctor or lawyer among the approximately seven 
million Africans in the Federation. The absence of a native intelli- 
gentsia which invariably acts as leader of political action is a major 
handicap to the nationalist cause. 

It should be pointed out that there has been considerable improve- 
ment in this field since the advent of the Federation. The number of 
primary and secondary schools for Africans has increased rapidly in 
all three territories. Teacher training facilities have been provided, 
and an interracial university—the first in the Federation—has opened 
in Salisbury. The effects of previous practice, however, are evident in 
the absence of an educated African elite. 

The economic position of the African in the Federation conforms 
to the overall pattern of inequality. The European community has been 
making a determined and so far entirely successful effort, to guard 
itself from the perils of African economic competition. In South Rho- 
desia, where agriculture is of major economic importance, this end was 
achieved primarily through a grossly inequitable distribution of land. 
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Some 20,895,000 acres are assigned by law to an African population 
of more than two and one-quarter million, of which the overwhelming 
majority are farmers. But 48,065,000 acres are reserved for a European 
population of 180,000, of which only about eight percent are farmers, 
and who cultivated only 1,100,000 acres of the total assigned to them 
in 1957.3 Furthermore, a number of Control Acts dealing with every 
marketable agricultural product discriminate openly against the small 
producer, who is almost exclusively African, with regard to price, 
transport charges, and quantity of crop allowed to be marketed.‘ 

In the industrial field, the same end was achieved through a ruth- 
less color bar enforced by the South Rhodesia Industrial Conciliation 
Act of 1930. Under this Act, African workers are denied the status 
of ‘‘employees’’ and, thus, are excluded from the scope of industrial 
agreements. Moreover, Africans are forbidden to organize trade unions. 
Similar legislation gave official sanction to other practices of long 
standing, such as the exclusion of Africans from apprenticeship in 
skilled trades, and their exclusion from public service. An equally rigid 
color bar operated formally in the Copperbelt until 1955, and for all 
practical purposes is still in force. 

The result of these practices is that the African worker finds it 
impossible to improve his economic condition by improving his skills. 
At the same time he is barred from moving toward the same end 
through collective action. Consequently, the frustrated African worker 
displays a tendency toward unambitiousness and carelessness, a factor 
that tends to reenforce the common European conviction that he is 
inherently incapable of greater exertion and better performance. 

In North Rhodesia, in 1955, the color bar was officially renounced 
by management under heavy pressure by the African Mineworkers 
Union. An agreement was wrung from the European unions under 
which a small number of Africans will be trained to perform tasks 
heretofore reserved for Europeans. In South Rhodesia, despite the of- 
ficial ban, a number of African trade unions have led a precarious ex- 
istence for a number of years. The problem they pose has troubled 
deeply the European community. It is commonly acknowledged that the 
Africans can no longer be effectively prevented from joining in de- 
fense of common interests. 

A lively European debate has centered around the question wheth- 
er Africans should be allowed to organize on a racial basis or should 
be allowed to join European organizations. Either choice has obvious 
disadvantages from the European point of view. The question was 
taken up by the South Rhodesian Assembly, and after a protracted 


8 Southern Rhodesia Assembly, Report of the Select Committee on the Develop- 
ment of Unimproved Land, Votes and Proceedings, April 23, 1957, p. 110. 

4 A brief summary of this legislation is given by Colin Leys, European Politics 
in Southern Rhodesia, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959), pp. 33-35. 
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and heated debate this body, not surprisingly, arrived at an incon- 
elusive verdict. The Industrial Conciliation Act of 1959 prohibits trade 
unions constituted on a racial basis, thus refusing recognition to the 
existing African organizations, while in modifying the existing con- 
ciliation machinery promises to ‘‘enable Africans to participate active- 
ly in the properly constituted Trade Unions and in the voluntary 
negotiation of terms and conditions of employment.’’ 


The European community in Central Africa is hopelessly out- 
numbered. Nyasaland has the smallest group of whites, about 6,000, 
and the largest number of Africans, approximately two and one-half 
million. North Rhodesia’s whites number 64,000 as compared with 
more than two million Africans. South Rhodesia has the largest group 
of whites, 180,000, and 2,290,000 Africans. South Rhodesia is the old- 
est of the three colonies and the only one to attain self-government. 
She has enjoyed complete independence in the conduct of her domestic 
affairs—subject only to formal, and strictly dormant, controls on the 
part of the Crown—since the adoption of Responsible Government 
in 1923. 

The European community of South Rhodesia, by virtue of its size, 
its permanently settled character, its advanced state of development, 
and its long experience in self-government, naturally dominates Eu- 
ropean politics in Central Africa. The situation confronting this com- 
munity is not difficult to appreciate. A compact, homogeneous group 
with deep roots in the soil of Central Africa, the Europeans regard 
themselves as natives of the area rather than as intruding settlers. 
Having managed their own affairs for more than thirty-five years, 
they are immensely proud of the things they have achieved during this 
period. They have governed themselves with remarkable success under 
a democratic system of parliamentary government. Their state has 
been extremely efficient in providing for the needs of its white cit- 
izens. With paternal care it has distributed the resources of the coun- 
try among them, and has stood by to help the able to secure ample 
returns for their efforts, and to protect the inept from suffering the 
consequences of their ineptitude. 

In this benevolent environment a social order has emerged with 
an average standard of life that is well above that of Western Eu- 
rope.® It is a society within which no white man need fear material 
discomfort. Poverty in a white man is an intolerable condition because 
it puts him on a level with the African. It is this order that the Eu- 
ropean feels called upon to defend against the threat of African na- 
tionalism. 


ibid, p. 86. 
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The need for defense is obvious. The economic prosperity of the 
European community does not rest on a solid foundation. It is com- 
pletely dependent upon the brute power provided by a static, obedient 
mass of people. As such, this source of power is not designed to func- 
tion independently, nor to make demands on its beneficiaries. Now, 
warmed with the fever of nationalism, this mass is beginning to stir, 
threatening to shake to pieces the elaborate structure resting on it. 
While the primary concern of the European is the safeguarding of his 
economic position, not only from arbitrary interference, but also from 
legitimate African competition, his main line of defense is political. 
This is due to the fact that the material well-being of every individual 
European and of the European community as a whole is sustained by 
direct governmental action. 

The state intervenes in a multitude of ways, ranging from price 
control to subsidization of insurance schemes, in order to protect and 
advance the material welfare of its white subjects. Nowhere has the 
state played this role more obviously or more iniquitously than in its 
efforts to protect the largest groups within the European community, 
the workers and the farmers. Something has already been said of the 
measures taken to protect both groups from African economic competi- 
tion. In the case of the workers, the state has done all it can to ensure 
that white skilled and unskilled workers will not find it necessary to 
compete with African labor which, by virtue of its abundance and 
willingness to accept lower wages, it is felt will lower the living stand- 
ard of the white working class.® 

It is significant that despite the widespread use of African labor, 
40.2 percent of the male population of South Rhodesia, in 1951, were 
employed in non-agricultural manual labor.’ To this group, which holds 
the substance of political power in South Rhodesia, the threat of Af- 
rican competition is a constant nightmare. An illustration of what 
confronts white laborers is provided by the story of the Africanization 
of the Salisbury bus service in 1954-55. In less than a year following 
the hiring of the company’s first African driver (because of the lack 
of suitable Europeans) not a single European driver remained in its 
service. An extremely interesting contrast is indicated by the wage 
differential: European wages were 16 pounds per week, African wages 
are 3 pounds 15 shillings per week. The same consideration applies to 
the Copperbelt. 

Since the end of the last war, the European political leadership 
in Central Africa has worked anxiously to fortify the foundations of 


6 A corollary of the artificially created scarcity of skilled labor is the weak bar- 
gaining position of management vis-a-vis the European unions. Consequently, the former 
is disposed to look upon African aspirations with less disdain than the latter. See H. K. 
Hochschild, “Labor Relations in North Rhodesia,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, July 1956. 

7 Colin Leys, op. cit., p. 81, table 14. 
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European rule, and to divert the expected oncoming wave of African 
nationalism into less turbulent channels. Its first objective seemed to 
have been successfully attained when the Protectorates of North Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland joined the Crown Colony of South Rhodesia to 
form the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1953. The need 
for unity stemmed from compelling economic and political reasons. 
The economy of South Rhodesia is dependent on the export of tobacco, 
a highly competitive product, and on the earnings of a rapidly expand- 
ing consumer goods industry. The latter is sorely pressed for markets 
and for funds for additional expansion. In the post-war years, the 
South Rhodesian economy developed a deficit condition which threat- 
ened to become chronic. The state is traditionally committed to heavy 
outlays for services and subsidies indispensible to the upkeep of the 
community’s high standard of life. It also needs funds to pursue its 
ambitious immigration policy. Furthermore, it realizes the need for 
some improvement in the economic position of the African, as an 
elementary antidote against the infection of nationalism. As a result 
of all these demands, the South Rhodesian government in the post- 
war years found itself hard-pressed for funds. 

Copper-rich North Rhodesia offered an ideal solution. In 1953 
it realized a favorable trade balance of 41.9 million pounds out of an 
annual income of 100.1 million pounds. In the same year, the revenue 
of the North Rhodesian government amounted to 30.34 million pounds, 
of which 22 million represented taxes paid almost entirely by the cop- 
per companies. Furthermore, North Rhodesia’s large and relatively 
well-paid African labor force represents a desirable market for the 
consumer products of South Rhodesian industry. In fact, the entire 
African population of North Rhodesia and Nyasaland represents a 
potential market of great importance that must be insulated against 
outside competition. The feared competitor in this case is the Union 
of South Africa, already active in the area. 

Political considerations favoring federation, though not as widely 
publicized, are equally compelling. The colonial policy of the post- 
war Labor Government in Great Britain proved highly disturbing to 
the political leadership in Central Africa. The discernible outlines of 
this policy foreshadowed a gradual advance toward self-government 
in the northern protectorates, accompanied with an increasing, and 
eventually controlling African participation in government. South 
Rhodesia’s predicament is obvious. While it need not fear direct Co- 
lonial Office interference, it will be placed in an untenable position 
as the result of concessions to African nationalism in adjacent areas. 
Its dilemma was frankly described by the then Prime Minister, Sir 
Godfrey Huggins: ‘‘ Without federation,’’ he said, ‘‘we would be in 
as fortunate a position as a nut between the nutcrackers.’’ 

The European communities in the other two territories, though 
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not as proprietary in their outlook toward their adopted land nor as 
politically sophisticated, had by now acquired sufficient vested in- 
terest in the territorial economies to become alarmed about the future. 
With their help, and the timely defeat of the Labor Party in the 1951 
elections, Huggins was able to get his Federation in 1953. 

In the debate that preceded the agreement on federation, a great 
deal of discussion centered around the concept of racial partnership. 
The much-abused concept was introduced by the Capricorn Africa 
Society, a multiracial group dedicated to ‘‘the establishment in Capri- 
eorn Africa of a society in which there will be no discrimination on 
racial grounds, with opportunity open to all, and human capacity and 
merit being the only criteria for participation in public affairs.’’® The 
concept, as propagated by the Society, rejects the exclusive claims of 
European cultural superiority, values African nationalism for its crea- 
tive dynamism, and envisages the evolution of a new civilization born 
from the fusion of the various cultures that meet in Capricorn Africa. 
It also champions a new nationalism distinguished by its loyalty to 
the multiracial state. 

The concept was embraced by the architects of federation in all 
its vagueness, and installed in the preamble of the federal constitution, 
pledging that the new state ‘‘would foster partnership and cooperation 
among its inhabitants.’’ The gesture had its usefulness, as was un- 
doubtedly perceived by the European political leadership. Not even a 
Conservative government could, in the 1950’s, hand over its stewardship 
in Central Africa to a handful of white settlers, without at least a 


_ token provision concerning the fate of its African wards. The object 


lesson of South Africa could not be disregarded. Furthermore, the vehe- 
ment opposition of the Labor Party, and the pathetic protests of the 
Africans themselves, created the need for appeasing public opinion. It 
was also hoped that this vague promise would mitigate African opposi- 
tion to federation. 

What the majority of Europeans understand by partnership is 
not easily seen. There is no official statement of the program to which 
this label is attached. Though the label is constantly invoked, it is treat- 
ed as if its meaning is self-evident. A careful scrutiny of various state- 
ments made by European leaders, and of the actions of the Federal 
government since 1953 yields the following observation. The European 
visualizes the gap separating the two races in four dimensions; econ- 
omie, political, cultural, and social. He believes that the primary task 
is to narrow the economic gap, which in turn will enable the African 
to bridge the vast cultural gap that separates the two partners. The 
accomplishment of the latter task will depend upon the African’s abili- 
ty to assimilate. In European eyes, Africa has no cultural contribution 


8 J. H. Oldham, New Hope in Africa: The Program of the Capricorn Africa 
Society, (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1955). 
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to make, the assertion of the Capricorn Africa Society notwithstand- 
ing. When these two tasks have been accomplished to the satisfaction 
of the senior partner, then the African will be able to participate fruit- 
fully in political affairs. When this will take place, the European is 
fond of stressing, ‘‘will not be in the foreseeable future.’’ It is neither 
possible nor desirable that the social gap be eliminated at any time. 
As for African nationalism, there naturally is no place for it in this 
scheme. 
* * * 


African nationalism in Central Africa had been a weak and dif- 
fuse movement until 1953. Inspired by the Congress movement in 
India, African National Congresses appeared in all three territories 
shortly after the end of the Second World War. Led by moderate men 
the movement got off to a slow start, especially since there was little 
inducement for political activity among Africans at that time. There 
being no elective posts to which Africans could aspire—token African 
representation was appointed in the Legislative Councils of North 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland and there was none in South Rhodesia—the 
movement made the creation of such posts its primary aim. 

The nationalist movement remained ineffectual for several rea- 
sons. The South Rhodesia Congress was proscribed in the wake of the 
Mau Mau revolt in Kenya. The other two groups suffered from the 
lack of a clear-cut goal, such as ‘‘Freedom’’ or ‘‘Independence’’ which 
became the rallying cries of nationalism in West Africa. Freedom 
from Colonial Office rule has not been an unmixed blessing, and even 
the ardent nationalist did not view this prospect with uncritical en- 
thusiasm. A major weakness has been the inability of the three groups 
to cooperate, let alone unite for common action. Vehemently parochial, 
each group thinks exclusively in terms of its own territory. An Af- 
rican federation has little appeal in their eyes. Another cause of weak- 
ness, notable in North Rhodesia with its strong union movement, has 
been the failure of the nationalist group to infuse the trade unions 
with its own enthusiasm for political activity. The latter have dis- 
played a strong propensity to limit their activities within the economic 
sphere, and to shun political action as a means of attaining economic 
goals. Although union members freely join nationalist groups, official- 
ly the trade unions have refrained from openly aligning themselves 
with the nationalists. The nationalist movement also has suffered from 
inexperienced and vacillating leadership, poor financing, and wildly 
fluctuating membership. 

Federation gave the nationalist movement its cause. The arbitrary 
manner in which federation was imposed upon the hapless Africans 
gave it a much-needed stimulant. Invariably the Africans found fed- 
eration detestable, if only because it was an exclusively European idea. 
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Deeply suspicious of European motives, they quickly perceived in fed- 
eration a plan to consolidate European control in Central Africa, and 
in partnership a smoke screen behind which the white man’s bid for 
uncontrolled power was to take place. Had there been any illusions on 
this score, they were quickly dispelled by the statements of the Eu- 
ropean leaders themselves during the campaign that preceded the re- 
ferendum on Federation in South Rhodesia. Frightened by the pro- 
spect of having their project defeated at the polls, goaded by the ex- 
tremist opposition to federation within the European community, the 
advocates of federation and partnership painted the latter in such 
colors as to confirm the worst suspicions of the African. 

Nationalist opposition to federation proved woefully inadequate 
mainly because it was expended in the wrong direction. Miscaleulating 
the power of its adversary, the nationalist effort was concentrated in 
an attempt to dissuade the British Government from sanctioning the 
scheme of federation. Some time elapsed before the leadership realized 
that the Crown could no longer be relied upon to counterbalance the 
power advantage of the European community in Central Africa. Only 
gradually also did the nationalists realize that touchingly-worded peti- 
tions and prayer meetings are tactics hardly suitable for the sort of 
struggle they were entering upon. The unceremonious dismissal of 
African opinion must have proved a painful revelation to many mod- 
erates in the nationalist camp. 

In the Federal Parliament the silent partner was allowed two seats 
for each territory.® In the protectorates these are indirectly elected by 
African voters, and the nationalists had no trouble in sending forth 
their best men to represent the African people. In South Rhodesia they 
are elected by the common roll; that is, by an almost entirely Eu- 
ropean electorate. The Federal Parliament became for the next few 
years the major battleground of the nationalist struggle. The national- 
ists agreed to participate in the political life of the Federation for the 
obvious purpose of forcing a showdown on the issue of partnership, 
and for the additional purpose of using the forum of the Federal 
Assembly to air their claims. 

Attention was focused on the members from North Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, W. M. Chirwa and D. L. Yamba. Both were at the time 
Congress members in their respective territories. They quickly estab- 
lished themselves as the spokesmen of the African contingent. Able, 
moderate, and neither demagogiec nor purposefully obstructive—two 
favorite European charges against them—these two became thorns in 
the Government’s side with their tireless advocacy of African inter- 


® A change in the law doubled the size of the Assembly in 1957, doubling also 
the size of the African representation. A concurrent change in the method of federal 
elections, however, specified that the new African seats are to be elected by the com- 
mon roll in each territory. African representation in the common roll is infinitesimal. 
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ests. At last it seemed that responsible African leadership with mod- 
erate aspirations was emerging. It did not last for very long. The Eu- 
ropean leadership refused to deal with it, thus paving the way for 
the extremists. It was a blunder which the Europeans may never have 
the opportunity to repair. 

African experience in the Federal Parliament has been a long 
series of uninterrupted frustration and disillusionment calculated to 
embitter the best-intentioned of men. Every African proposal, whether 
it be to relieve African distress in the economic field, or to eliminate 
the color bar in public places, or to give some substance to the promise 
of partnership, was invariably countered by an assertion on the part 
of the Government to the effect that the issue is essentially economic 
in nature and could not be dealt with until the economic development of 
the African has reached a certain level. Reading through the debates 
on African affairs one senses an air of unreality which descends upon 
the Assembly whenever the racial issue is introduced. The two groups 
hardly seem to be speaking the same language, let alone to be dis- 
cussing the same issue. In vain do the Africans try to keep the crucial 
point in focus. They are met with the most absurd allegations, charges, 
and even threats from European members who at all other times are 
models of parliamentary deportment. In the end the result is always 
the same. Not a single African proposal was accepted by the Assembly 
in the first five years of partnership government. 

The Federal Government has been painfully slow to take action 
chiefly because it does not really know what it wants to do. Obsessed 
with the need for economic development, it obviously believes that the 
vexing problem of racial relations will become more tractable once its 
primary goal is achieved. Uncertain of its ability to lead European 
opinion, it has relinquished its right to lead. It does not attempt to 
mold this opinion, it seeks to be guided by it. The few steps it has 
ventured to take in the field of racial relations, a field that ought to 
have been its major preoccupation, have been so fraught with safe- 
guards that they have failed completely to impress the Africans. The 
territorial governments, including that of South Rhodesia, have been 
far more willing to experiment, especially in the areas of African 
education, labor and housing. However, here also, the rate of progress 
fell far behind the quickening tempo of nationalist agitation. 

In this manner, the African representatives were barred from 
participating meaningfully in the affairs of government. They were 
frustrated in their primary task, to negotiate the racial issue with 
the European leaders. The attitude of the Europeans succeeded in 
undermining the position of the moderates in the eyes of the African 
people and rendered them vulnerable to the attack of the extremist 
wing in the nationalist camp. By 1956, a note of urgency began to 
creep into the statements of the African members in the Assembly. 
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The tenor of their speeches became noticeably aggressive, and the 
initial moderate requests gave way to sweeping demands obviously 
intended for propaganda purposes. This is a reflection of develop- 
ments within the nationalist camp where the militant wing was quickly 
gaining control of the movement. 

Soon after 1953, the nationalist movement in the two protectorates 
began to lose its passive character and displayed increasingly a pro- 
pensity for more provocative methods. There were several reasons for 
this change of attitude. One was the desire to capitalize on the wide- 
spread resentment that resulted from the imposition of federation, and 
was augmented by the realization that it had not resulted in any 
change in the European policy toward the African. The nationalists 
sought to force some of the changes the people had been led to expect 
from federation and partnership. It was a bid for mass support. In 
1954, the color bar in the post offices in North Rhodesia was broken 
as a result of widespread riots fomented by the North Rhodesian 
Congress. Another reason was the changed European attitude toward 
the nationalist organizations following the Mau Mau urprising. Until 
then the prevailing European attitude had been one of amused tolera- 
tion. Badly shocked by that affair in Kenya, the Europeans tend to 
regard the Mau Mau as the prototype of all African nationalist move- 
ments, and the urge to treat them accordingly is strong. Nationalist 
leaders in the Federation were denounced in violent terms, and the 
governments of all three territories adopted a policy of harassment 
of the nationalist leadership. 

Two other factors proved decisive in shaping the attitude of the 
nationalists. The first of these was the avowed determination of the 
Federal Party to obtain independence for the Federation in 1960 
regardless of African sentiment. The second was the refusal of the 
Colonial Office until recently to acknowledge African opposition to 


_ federation, and even more to independence for the Federation, an at- 


titude that made it appear likely that European hopes in this respect 
would be realized. 

Nyasaland nationalists are the most vehement opponents of Fed- 
eration. The insignificant number of Europeans in Nyasaland, and 
the almost complete lack of European investment there make European 
domination a fiercely resented condition. ‘‘The Land of the Missing 
Men’’ also objects to its assigned role, being that of a labor supplier 
for the Federation. Nationalist apprehension reached a peak in 1957, 
when the Federal Prime Minister, Sir Roy Welensky, clearly implied 
in a speech that amalgamation would naturally follow independence.’ 
The militant wing now in control of the nationalist movement called 
on the African representatives of Nyasaland in the Federal Assembly 
to resign their seats, arguing that their presence there served to pre- 


10 Federal Parliament Debates, Vol. 8, Dec. 17, 1957. 
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serve the fiction of African participation in the government of the 
Federation. Both men refused, and were expelled from the movement. 
Thus the African moderates suffered the fate of all moderates in 
times of crisis. Within a very short time, the Europeans would come 
to consider Mr. Chirwa, now without any following in nationalist cir- 
cles, a much preferable alternative to Dr. Hastings Banda. Meanwhile, 
the stage had been set for the fiery doctor, who appeared from no- 
where to take charge of the movement. 

The movement in North Rhodesia, under the erratic leadership 
of Harry Nkumbula, grew bold enough to demand separation from 
Federation and complete independence. Nkumbula’s rule was chal- 
lenged by his second-in-command, Kenneth Kaunda, and the movement 
split in 1958, the latter organizing a rival group called the Zambia 
Congress. The activity of this group led to its proscription shortly 
afterward, its leader being sent into exile first and later to prison. 
Kaunda is back in action now, heading an organization named the 
United National Independence Party, which is emerging as the major 
nationalist party in North Rhodesia. 

The Nyasaland riots of March 1959, by highlighting the strength 
of nationalist feeling, proved a decisive factor in stimulating the Brit- 
ish Government to reappraise its position toward the future of the 
Federation. Since the creation of the Federation in 1953, British policy 
had been guided by the understanding that any further development 
in African affairs in Central Africa would be undertaken on the initia- 
tive of the Federal Government. Throughout this period the Colonial 
Office faithfully supported the Federal and Territorial Governments 
in their policy of complete disregard of nationalist agitation. In the 
months following the Nyasaland riots the Conservative Government 
pondered the wisdom of this policy. As late as July 1959, when it re- 
fused to accept publicly the criticisms of the Devlin Report on the 
riots, it hesitated to change its attitude, knowing fully well that such 
a change would eventually bring it into conflict with the Europeans 
in Central Africa. 

In the wake of the Conservative victory in the elections of October 
1959, however, the British Government changed not only its Colonial 
Secretary, replacing the controversial Alan Lennox-Boyd with Iain 
Macleod, but it let it become known that the change went beyond a 
change of personalities, that it involved a change in the Government’s 
attitude toward African nationalist aspirations in East and Central 
Africa. Prime Minister Macmillan’s subsequent tour of Africa re- 
inforeed this impression. In fact, the Colonial Office has established 
direct contact with the nationalist leaders in Nyasaland and North 
Rhodesia, and negotiations are in process in London concerning the 
future of these territories. Having obtained recognition, the national- 
ists of these two areas have, for the time being, adopted a conciliatory 
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attitude. There is little doubt that as soon as the issue of the Federa- 
tion has been disposed of, they will press for complete independence. 

The fate of the Federation will hang in the balance at the forth- 
coming constitutional conference, to be held in London in December 
1960. The debate, or at least the British Government’s attitude, will 
be guided by the Report of the Monckton Commission, which conduct- 
ed a lengthy inquiry in the Federation this year. The report concludes 
that ‘‘the Federation is too much disliked to survive in its present 
shape.’’!! After considering a number of reforms and alternative 
schemes of association that may prove more palatable to the national- 
ists, the Commission urges that the alternative of secession should not 
be denied to the territories should they opt for it. It considers that 
‘‘a declaration of the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to permit 
secession by any of the Territories’? would have a favorable effect in 
fostering some other type of association.'* 

The possible course of the conference may be predicted by the 
proclaimed attitudes of the participants. The nationalist leaders of 
North Rhodesia and Nyasaland have declared that secession should be 
the principal topic of debate at the conference. Federal Prime Minister 
Sir Roy Welensky has stated that the issue of secession cannot be a 
legitimate topic of discussion, because the Monckton Commission in 
considering the issue has overstepped its terms of reference. Formally 
this assertion has the weight of evidence on its side. In fact, however, 
by accepting the Commission’s report, the British Government has com- 
mitted itself to a debate of proposals contained in it. 

All this leaves South Rhodesia in a situation much worse than it 
had been before Federation. The nationalist movement in that terri- 
tory, previously noted for its cireumspection and moderate program, is 
now beginning to respond to stimulation from developments outside 
South Rhodesia. Banned during the Mau Mau revolt, the movement 
emerged again in 1957, only to be banned once more during the Nyasa- 
land riots in 1959. It reappeared recently under a new name, the Na- 
tional Democratic Party. Inevitably, its moderation has worn thin 
during this period, and the arrest of its leaders in July 1960 has set 
off a wave of unrest that has kept the colony in turmoil ever since. 

These arrests are typical illustrations of the prevailing European 
attitude toward any manifestation of nationalist activity in their co- 
lony. Very little has been learned from recent history. There is even 
less inclination than before to be philosophical concerning African as- 
pirations. The most appalling fact of all is the complete lack of com- 
munication between the two groups. Ignorance exacerbates suspicion 
and fear, particularly in European minds. There is a propensity to be- 


11 Report of the Advisory Commission on the Review of the Constitution of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, October, 1960, Cmnd. 1148, p. 33. 


12 Ibid., p. 101. 
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lieve the worst concerning the intentions of the nationalist movement. 
The wide credence given the fantastic plot attributed to the Nyasaland 
Congress is a fair illustration of the prevailing state of mind. It was to 
be expected that the recent events in the Congo would strengthen Eu- 
ropean convictions in this matter. The reflex reaction of the South 
Rhodesian Government has been the introduction of a bill giving it 
sweeping repressive powers to deal with future emergencies. Such is 
the nature of the Law and Order (Maintainance) Bill that it provoked 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the Federation, Sir Robert 
Tredgold, to resign in protest. 

Given this frame of mind, something which the Sengenn political 
leadership has done nothing to improve, it is difficult to see what this 
leadership can do now to avert the impending clash between the races, 
assuming that it sees the wisdom in a radically different policy. The 
only positive action so far has been the amendment of the South Rho- 
desian Constitution in order to provide for African representation in 
the Assembly. The Prime Minister, Sir Edgar Whitehead, held forth 
the promise of two or three African seats by next year. The feebleness 
of this measure is pathetic in the light of recent events. As it was, the 
measure was adopted by the margin of one vote. 

The present government in South Rhodesia is paralyzed by the 
hostility of most Europeans toward a policy of concession to the na- 
tionalist demands. Over the ruling Federal Party hangs the threat of 
the Dominion Party, a party dedicated to extreme notions of white 
rule, which proposes a partition of the Federation into black and 
white states as the only effective answer to nationalist demands. The 
Dominion Party came very near to winning the 1958 election in South 
Rhodesia. It was prevented from doing so through the means of an 
electoral machination which gave the second preference vote of a third 
party to the Government. Although it failed to increase its strength 
in the federal elections of 1958, the Dominion Party stands to gain 
from any display of weakness on the part of the Federal Party in the 
face of rising nationalist agitation.™* 

There is in the Federation a small group of Europeans who, real- 
izing the catastrophic tendency of the present course, have braved the 
wrath of their fellows by attempting to revive the tarnished image of 
partnership. Led in South Rhodesia by former Prime Minister Gar- 
field Todd, and in North Rhodesia by Sir John Moffat, they have 
organized the Central Africa Party and invited both European and 
African to join and work together in the search for a solution. Theirs, 
however, are voices crying in the wilderness. Not a single seat was won 


18 The Dominion Party recently split under the pressure of events affecting the 
future of Federation. One group is attached to the preservation of South Rhodesia 
before all else, while the other seeks to preserve the Federation for the sake of North 
Rhodesia. 
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by this party in the elections of 1958. The counsel of moderation, 
coming very late as it is, is barely audible amid the excited clamor 
that emanates from the opposing camps. These are busy burning their 
bridges behind them, and the smoke that issues hides all approaches 


to a peaceful solution. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN CRISIS IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


By John Hatch 


John Hatch is Commonwealth officer of the British Labour Party and 
Commonwealth correspondent for the New Statesman. Mr. Hatch, who has 
visited Africa four times, is the author of four books on Africa, including 
the recently published AFRICA TODAY & TOMORROW. His writings on 
the Union of South Africa have caused him to be permanently banned from 
that country. Previously Mr. Hatch was a lecturer on Commonwealth rela- 
tions at Glasgow University. 


The South African referendum which has given Prime Minister 
Verwoerd and his Nationalist Party a majority to change the status 
of the country from a monarchy to a republic has been described as 
the last battle of the Boer War. It is more than that. It is the last 
phase of a deeper struggle which began during the early years of the 
19th Century. During and following the Napoleonic War Britain first 
took possession of the Cape Colony and then began to settle her own 
countrymen there. They brought with them the rough but principled 
sense of justice which had already planted its roots in Britain, to- 
gether with some whiffs of the Age of Reason which had preceded the 
French Revolution and had been stimulated by it. They found on 
their arrival a stiffnecked, puritanical, caste society, untouched by 
the progress in thought and social relations which Europe and North 
America had produced over the past century. 

No sooner did the new British administrators begin to apply the 
principle of equality before the law than the Afrikaner inhabitants 
of the Cape decided that they could not live with such doctrines. They 
had developed the colony on a master-slave basis which had by this 
time become entrenched as a white-black, Christian-heathen concept. 
Whatever else they were prepared to suffer under the new authorities, 
the one thing they unanimously revolted against was the idea that 
the black or brown man, whether he be one of the indigenous Hot- 
tentots, a black slave from the African tribes who had moved into the 
East and Center of South Africa, or a Malayan slave brought from 
the Dutch East Indies, should be treated on equal grounds with the 
white man. Rather than suffer this affront the Afrikaners decided to 
abandon the Cape and seek new lands. After a series of adventures 
they eventually settled in the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, 
founding there the new Boer states. 
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It is significant that in the original constitutions of these two 
new republics there appeared this injunction: ‘‘There shall be no 
equality in church or state.’’ Nothing could illustrate more clearly the 
raison d’etre of the Afrikaner treks and the subsequent foundation 
of the new states. They were a revolt against British mores. The British 
administration was never really happy about the influence of the re- 
publies and particularly as to their capacity for avoiding disturbances 
amongst the African tribes within and around them. As a conse-- 
quence there was continual friction and occasional war. The climax 
was reached when the discovery of mineral wealth in the Transvaal 
had led to the development of Johannesburg and the towns beside 
it along the Witwatersrand. The Boers disliked the new urbanisation 
within their boundaries, whilst the British coveted its revenues. Af- 
rikaners in the Transvaal and Orange Free State were convinced that 
the penetration of British ideas into the Cape was now being extended 
to within their own republics. To them the Boer War was one more 
phase of the British determination to undermine the Afrikaner way 
of life. 

Eight years after the conclusion of the Boer War, in 1910, the 
opportunity was offered to the Afrikaners to begin their campaign 
of revenge; they have consistently taken it ever since. Against the 
warnings of genuinely liberal-minded South Africans, the British Gov- 
ernment joined together the two British colonies, the Cape and Natal, 
with the two former republics, the annexed Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. The single Union of South Africa was established under 
the absolute control of the minority white society which has never 
formed more than one-fifth of the total population. Within white so- 
ciety, Afrikaners outnumbered the British settlers in the ratio of about 
three to two. Thus the way was opened, once the Afrikaners had es- 
tablished a sufficient degree of unity amongst themselves, for their 
complete domination of the new Union. 

The forging of this unity took some time, largely because Botha, 
and Smuts after him, believed that the new state could only become 
strong if the two white strains within it were united. Behind them, 
however, rumbled the constant thunder of Afrikaner nationalism, the 
echo of the Boer War. Even during this period of division one prin- 
ciple held together almost all Afrikaners and most British settlers— 
the principle of white supremacy based on racial discrimination. One, 
however, divided them—a determination that the Afrikaners should 
wipe out every trace of British influence, establish the supremacy of 
their language, their religion, their culture and their national loyalty. 

In 1948 the big moment arrived. Through the quirks of the elec- 
toral system, which allows 15 per cent weighting of rural constituencies 
where most of the Afrikaner electorate live, the National Party, under 
the leadership of Dr. Nathaniel Malan, secured office. It had two 
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objects. The first, to entrench white supremacy against any possibility 
of attack; the second, to establish the dominance of Afrikaner over 
British. If it is possible in any multi-racial nation to establish the first 
principle in practice, it has been achieved in South Africa over the past 
twelve years. Its achievement, of course, has in itself stimulated reac- 
tion against it and one can only guess the extent to which the effort 
is in itself suicidal. The application of the second principle reached 
its completion in the Republican referendum. 

Since 1948 successive Nationalist Governments have resolutely 
pursued the course of minimizing every form of British influence and 
strengthening that of the Afrikaners. The language issue has been 
raised in the schools and regulations passed to increase the pressure 
on parents to send their children to Afrikaans-medium schools. Bi- 
lingualism is insisted on in all official and semi-official posts, whilst 
in practice, it is the Africaans language which is given priority. Ap- 
peals to the Privy Council in London have been abolished, as have 
the National Anthem, ‘‘God Save the Queen,’’ and the Union Jack. 
The whole country has been forcibly impressed with the Afrikaner 
way of life, and their language and culture take precedence in every 
field over the British. 

It should not be thought, however, that the racial issue is one cause 
of strife between Afrikaner and British. There is widespread miscon- 
ception, sometimes fostered by British South Africans, over this issue. 
It is fair to say that although the British settlers would probably not 
apply the color-bar with the same harshness as Afrikaners, in all es- 
sentials the majority of them support the principle of apartheid. They 
are no less determined to maintain white supremacy than are the 
Afrikaners. 

Now that the Nationalist Government has secured its majority 
in the referendum, the way is open for the establishment of a South 
African Republic. Speculation on the form which this will take varies. 
Its underlying purpose, however, was expressed in the draft Republi- 
ean Constitution published in Die Transvaler in 1942 when the present 
Prime Minister, Dr. Verwoerd, was editor. Article 1 of the Constitu- 
tion read: 

In obedience to God Almighty and His Holy Word, the Afrikaans 
people acknowledge their national destination as embodied in its 
Voortrekker past, for the Christian development of South Africa, and 
for that reason, accepts the Republican Constitution which follows, 
to take the place of all the existing regulations in law, which are in 


conflict with it, and especially with the total abolition of the British 
Kingship over and the British subjects within the republic. 


Citizenship was defined in these terms: 


The white subjects, who are acknowledged as members of the 
State by the Government, will be called “burgers,” without distinc- 
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tion of race, as long as they do not abandon or forfeit their citizen- 
ship, Such recognition will only be accorded to subjects of whom it 
can be expected that they will act as builders up of the nation, what- 
ever status they might have possessed before. 


Only “burgers” can obtain the right to vote... 


The State makes a call upon the consecrated national service of 
every citizen, in every capacity whatsoever, and has the power to 
make sure that the individual citizens as well as the organs of public 
opinion , . . shall not be allowed, by their actions, to undermine the 
public order or good morals of the Republic, internally or externally. 

The State President is further directly and only responsible to 
God, over against the people. For his deeds in the fulfilment of his 
duties, and in his actions in connection with the last named, as well 
as the carrying out of the holding of his office, he is altogether in- 
dependent of any vote in Parliament, 


The State President declares war and peace in the name of the 
Republic as hereafter defined. 


The State President decides on all laws, which can only become 
valid by his personal signature. 


And on race relations: 


Every Coloured group of races, Coloured, Natives, Asiatics, In- 
dians, etc., will be segregated, not only as regards the place of dwell- 
ing or the neighbourhood dwelt in by them, but also with regard to 
spheres of work. 


In short the Afrikaner conception of a republic is an authoritarian 
state based on the intrinsic beliefs of the Afrikaner people, in which 
the Afrikaner will be supreme and will dictate his will to all other 
peoples within the South African frontiers. 

It is expected that the declaration of the South African Republic 
will be made on May 31, 1961. This raises issues of much wider 
import than that of constitutional status or even of the rights and 
way of living of the 15 million people inhabiting the Union of South 
Africa. South Africa is one of the original members of the Common- 
wealth. This peculiar and indefinable association came into being al- 
most unintentionally at the time that the first former British colonies 
were recognized as independent sovereign states. The recognition was 
given constitutional form under the Statute of Westminster of 1931. 
At that time Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, all 
ex-British colonies, were recognized as sovereign states and formed to- 
gether the loose association known as the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Since then, in order to give recognition to the equality of 
member states, the word ‘‘British’’ has been dropped. More recently, 
of course, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, Malaya and Nigeria have 
also become members. 

South Africa has found her membership in the Commonwealth 
very valuable. Not only does the system of imperial preference in 
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tariffs give great assistance to her exports, particularly in wool, sugar 
and fruit, but at a time when her racial policy has led to rapidly 
increasing isolation in the international world, she has been able to 
rely on the traditional friendship of Commonwealth states for each 
other to offer some little protection against the cold winds of criticism. 
On the other hand, the Commonwealth has found South Africa’s mem- 
bership increasingly embarrassing. Since 1947, with the recognition of 
Indian independence, the Commonwealth has been essentially an inter- 
racial organization which can only hold together if the principle of 
complete racial equality between its member states is accepted. There 
has never been any serious embarrassment at the attendance of a 


South African representative amongst the non-Europeans during Com- 


monwealth conferences. Yet the fact that one member of the Com- 
monwealth practices the most severe racial discrimination in the world 
has always seemed to be an antithesis to the essential spirit of the 
Commonwealth. During the past year this feeling has increased as the 
South African situation has come more into the spotlight of world 
opinion, particularly during the Sharpeville affair. As a consequence, 
at the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ meeting in May, louder tones 
were used than ever before in criticizing South African racial policy. 
In particular, the Prime Minister of Malaya, the Tunku Abdhul 
Rahman, together with Dr. Nkrumah of Ghana, made forthright and 
pointed attacks on the policy of apartheid. 

If there had been no referendum and no republican issue this 
new strength of criticism within the Commonwealth would probably 
have remained verbal, for there is no precedent and no machinery for 
expulsion from membership. But the fact that the South African Gov- 
ernment intends to change its constitutional status creates the oppor- 
tunity for the other member states to decide whether or not they wish 
South Africa to remain a member. It is customary for any member 
state changing from the monarchial to the republican status to inform 
the other members, with the implication that they should give their 
consent or at least raise no objection. No previous objections have ever 
been raised when other states have followed this practice. In this case, 
however, the decision to become a republic has been taken only by 
a majority of 75,000 in an electorate of 1,600,600. This electorate itself 
represents not more than one-fifth of the total adult population of the 
Union. Consequently other members of the Commonwealth are entitled 
to say that the new republican status is being foisted on the South 
African nation without consultation or the consent of the vast majority 
of its citizens. As the South African Government will virtually have 
to make a new application for membership, this could provide a strong 
argument for refusing to renew it. There are strong indications that 
this line is being seriously considered in Malaya, Ghana, Canada, and 
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Nigeria, despite diplomatic pressure brought by the British Govern- 
ment. 

At the same time it is superficial to suggest that exclusion from 
the Commonwealth would necessarily be a severe blow at apartheid 
and an unmixed blessing for the non-Europeans who suffer under that 
system. To many Afrikaner Nationalists, membership in the Common- 
wealth represents another of the hated ties with Britain. Indeed, until 
fairly recently, their ideal was to declare a republic and leave the 
Commonwealth. It was only when their more extreme leaders, such as 
the late Mr. Strijidom and the present Dr. Verwoerd, became ministers 
that they realized both the extreme isolation which departure from 
the Commonwealth would entail, and the importance to South African 
industry and agriculture of the system of imperial preferences main- 
tained among Commonwealth members. Yet there are still many Af- 
rikaner Nationalists who would welcome the chance of breaking this 
last tie with anything British. On the other hand, the fact that liberal 
Europeans and non-Europeans can seek political asylum in Britain 
and other Commonwealth countries through the existence of common 
citizenship, provides them with an important political refuge. At the 
same time, the fact that South Africa is a member of the Common- 
wealth allows the infamies of apartheid to be raised at Common- 
wealth meetings and some slight degree of influence brought to bear 
by the other member states. 

Thus the problem is one of balancing and counter-balancing the 
advantages and disadvantages of expelling South Africa from mem- 
bership of the Commonwealth. It may be that the best way out of this 
dilemma would be to expel her, but at the same time to make special 
arrangements allowing refugees from the tyranny of her system to 
enter other member states. Some system such as Britain has arranged 
with Eire might be contemplated. At the same time, it would be vital 
when considering such an arrangement to make perfectly clear what 
its object was, and to secure agreement amongst all the states of the 
Commonwealth. Otherwise it might appear that a back-door move was 
being sought to soften the blow. 

The South African issue has become quite fundamental to the 
Commonwealth itself. The whole existence of the association might 
well depend on it. In Africa and in Asia heavy suspicions persist that 
Britain and certain other white members of the Commonwealth are 
too tender towards the enormities of apartheid. They recall that Gen- 
eral Smuts was considered a great Commonwealth statesman in the 
white countries; yet General Smuts practiced the same principles of 
segregation and discrimination which have only been more rigidly 
applied by the Nationalists. The successors of General Smuts in the 
United Party all equally accept the principles of apartheid and yet 
have many friends and much support in Britain. Nothing less than a 
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complete repudiation of the traditional South African attitude toward 
racial discrimination will satisfy the non-European members of the 
Commonwealth that the association itself is based on racial equality. 
This test is already being applied in Ghana and Nigeria and conscious- 
ness of its significance is rapidly spreading in Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

Yet Britain has one other consideration to take into account. It is 
essential for British influence in Africa, and to only a slightly lesser 
extent in Asia, that Britain’s opposition to apartheid should be un- 
reserved and active. Nevertheless the situation of the three High Com- 
mission Territories, Bechuanaland, Swaziland and Basutoland, cannot 
be ignored. Two of these, Bechuanaland and Swaziland are British 
protectorates ; the third, Basutoland, is a British Crown Colony. At the 
time of Union in 1910, provision was left for the three to be incor- 
porated into South Africa at some later date. Since then successive 
South African governments have tried to persuade British Govern- 
ments to agree to incorporation; the British Government’s attitude has 
always been that this cannot be done without consultation with the 
inhabitants. South Africans have replied that ‘‘consultation’’ is not 
synonymous with ‘‘consent.’’ There has never been any doubt that the 
Africans of these territories, more than a million in all, are vehemently 
opposed to joining South Africa. 

On the other hand, the South Africans have been willing to give 
special treatment to these territories. It is true that these privileges 
have been severely reduced in recent years, yet it is still the case that 
if they were treated as completely foreign countries there would be 
a grave threat to their economic life. Without the preferential price 
of maize offered by the South Africans in times of shortage, Basutos 
would have suffered severe famine. If South Africa were to prevent 
workers from these countries taking jobs in the Union, unemploy- 
ment would become endemic. At any time, for instance, there are 
100,000 Basutos on the farms and in the mines of South Africa. 

If South Africa is expelled from the Commonwealth it is likely 
that her attitude to these territories will harden. She regards them 
as dangerous centers of disaffection, on or within her frontiers, where 
African movements to oppose apartheid can be stimulated. She is also 
very nervous of the fact that her major rivers rise in Basutoland, 
from whence her main water power can be cut off. This is a threat, 
of course, which gives the Basutos strong bargaining power. 


It would be cruel to forget this problem within the context of 
South African membership of the Commonwealth. If the majority of 
Commonwealth states decide to expel South Africa, the least that can 
be done is to issue a joint Commonwealth guarantee to the three ter- 
ritories that they will be protected from any aggressive action by the 
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South Africans and will be supplied economically if South African 
economic pressure is turned on them. 

The fact is that in the year 1960, the whole African continent 
is in a state of revolution which still continues. In African history 
1960 will resemble 1789 or 1917. The nationalism of the Africans is 
moving forward at the rate of a stampede. By the end of the year 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of Africa were ruled by African gov- 
ernments and most of the others were well on the way to the 
same condition. The only pockets of colonialism left were those of 
the handful of Spanish colonies, the vast territories of Portuguese 
East and West Africa, Algeria, and the form of colonialism applied 
by the South African whites, and to a lesser degree in Southern 
Rhodesia. The rest of the continent had either experienced African 
rule or knowledge that it soon would. It may be, in fact it certainly 
will be, that in some parts of the continent, rule by African forms 
of government and conditions of life will develop open to strong 
criticism by democrats. In such criticism, however, it should always 
be remembered that the formation of new states, particularly those 
which have grown up in the modern era under alien rule, necessitates 
first of all strong government if disintegration is to be avoided. 
Nevertheless, it is just as much a form of color prejudice to avoid 
criticizing Africans because they are black as it is to attack them 
for the same reason. Those who believe in the liberty of the in- 
dividual and the value of personality, have a duty to criticize where 
individual liberties are infringed and the rights of peoples disregarded. 

Yet liberty is not created out of a vacuum. It emerges from a 
battle between contending forces. In the case of the African continent 
the strongest forces now in conflict are those of African nationalism 
on the one side and white supremacy on the other. The character of 
African nationalism itself will be strongly influenced by the period in 
which those who are attempting to maintain white supremacy refuse 
to acknowledge the democratic principle which underlies all concep- 
tions of individual liberty. It is in this context that South African 
policy becomes most significant. 

Unfortunately the vast majority of the white population of South 
Africa is suffering from profound schizoid tendencies. Fear, jealousy 
and superstition are combined in a pathological state rendering most 
of the victims quite incapable of facing the realities of the present 
age. Tyranny is a substitute for law, fanaticism for reason. Each reac- 
tion to this fear only aggravates the fear itself, which has to be fol- 
lowed by still stronger oppression. The world will soon have to re- 
cognize that the South African white community is quite incapable 
of helping itself. In this state only a crisis can tear the mask from its 
eyes and force it out of its own fantasy to face reality. South African 
society is now incapable even of producing this crisis within itself 
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which now must be created from outside. Only by understanding the 
actual state into which South Africans have got themselves, and the 
eancer which their society is producing in Africa, in the Common- 
wealth and in international society, can the outside world meet the 
situation and deal with it in a way which can avoid the major disaster 
now threatened. 
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Contributors to the Book Review section are members of the editorial 
staff of the JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS and graduate 
students of Columbia University. The books reviewed are selected on the 
basis of their general interest and importance to the study of international 
affairs. 


THE SOVIET INDUSTRIALIZATION DEBATE, 1924-1928. By Alexander Erlich. (Russian 
Research Center Studies: Harvard University Press), 214 pp. $6.00. 


By 1924 the New Economic Policy had helped stabilize the embryonic Soviet state, 
but the guiding hand and inspiration of the primate leader, Lenin, was gone. As Stalin 
emerged victorious from the succession struggle, the “mixed economy” nature of the 
NEP was serving its temporary purpose—appeasing the independent-minded peasantry 
and reviving the economy by allowing private entrepreneurs to function in certain fields. 
Soviet thinking, however, demanded the formulation of a long-range permanent program 
of industrial growth. 

Alexander Erlich, professor of economics at Columbia University’s Russian Institute, 
has added a valuable piece of research to the growing Soviet field with his detailed 
analysis of The Soviet Industrialization Debate, 1924-1928. Professor Erlich places in 
sharp focus the problems raised and answers given during this pivotal period which is 
directly linked to current Soviet economic policies. He clearly sketches the opposing 
polar arguments of the day, articulated on the “Right” by Bukharin and on the “Left” 
by Preobrazhenski, and the shifting positions followed by Stalin as he tightened his 
hand on the reins of leadership. 

The “Right” basically advocated greater concessions to the kulaks, or wealthy peasan- 
try, as an incentive for them to increase production and then, voluntarily, make it 
available to the government, even if it resulted in a slower tempo of industrialization. 
The “Left,” feeling the NEP had already made too many concessions, called for a rapid 
industrialization program at the expense of the peasantry. 

Professor Erlich points out that the crux of the controversy centered around the 
need for a tremendous increase in investment volume. With the traditional road of 
investment accumulation—long-term foreign loans—closed, the peasantry offered the 
only other important source of industrialization funds. While investment was the key 
to future growth, it thus could also mean a fatal cracking in the stability of the state 
—the abrogation of the agrarian sector of the economy, ending the smychka, or coopera- 
tion between the peasantry and proletariat. 

Stalin, taking swipes at both views until he was able to consolidate complete power, 
rejected the ideas of the “Left” (which included Trotsky) in 1925, but he took steps in 
1928 to implement them into policy—the birth of the turbulent First Five Year Plan. 
Investment would be accrued by slashing the production of consumer goods and sapping 
agrarian capital, with “collectivization’’ acting as the tool to keep the peasantry under 
control, 

We are indebted to Professor Erlich’s study for two reasons: (1) knowledge of this 
period is necessary to an understanding of Soviet economic policies for the past three 
decades; (2) It projects an historic example of the problems and prospects in economic 
development facing backward areas today. 


James E. Bylin 
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THE BATTLE OF FRANCE, 1940. By Colonel A. Goutard. (New York: Ives Washburn, 

Inc.), 280 pp. $4.00. 

Now the full story of what really happened to the French army in 1940 finally 
has been written. The story is not a pleasant one, especially for a Frenchman and Colonel 
Goutard must be praised for approaching his subject with objective, analytical precision. 

As the British military analyst, Liddell Hart, observes in the foreward, many mis- 
conceptions about the Battle of France have been popularized since the conflict was 
waged in the spring of 1940. The most common of these has been that the fall of 
France was due to sheer “defeatism,” engendered by corruption and the fun-loving habits 
that are so often associated with her people. Another is that the French army was 
overwhelmed by the greater numbers and the superior fire-power of its German opponent. 
As Goutard convincingly argues, neither was true. 

The author, a military historian himself, attributes the debacle of France to the 
mode of thinking that prevailed in the French High Command at the time of the battle. 
In May, 1940, French generals still clung to the traditional ideas of warfare which 
existed in 1918—that tanks were to be servants of the infantry, that war should be 
fought on the basis of “lines of containment,” and that a future German invasion of 
Western Europe would be conducted on the von Schlieffen principle with the main 
thrust through the lowlands of Belgium. 

But the defeat of Germany in the First World War had given birth to new schools 
of thought among the leaders of the German High Command. It was Guderian who 
argued that armored divisions should be the spearhead, not the auxiliary, of the 
army. It was von Manstein who conceived the plan of attacking France through the 
Ardennes, a danger that had been pointed out to the French by Hart in 1928. Similarily, 
Hitler had gone all out for airpower, a concept that was to give the German blitzkriegs 
tremendous effectiveness in air-ground support tactics during the early stages of the War. 

Such errors in technical vision and organization on the part of the French made 
it virtually impossible for them to recover when thrown off balance by the strategic 
surprise which was the immediate cause of their defeat. That the French army com- 
manded more men and supposedly better tanks made little difference. The French line 
was broken at Sedan on the Meuse, and from there, the Panzer Corridor, as Goutard 
calls it, quickly stretched itself to the sea, thus cutting the French defense in two. 
Goutard concludes that the defeat of France in 1940 could have been avoided even after 
the battle had commenced, but that it was not due to fallacious thinking. 

One great consolation, however, was given the Allies in the fall of France. That 
was the “miracle of Dunkirk.” From the German viewpoint, Dunkirk never should have 
happened, but that it did was due to a controversy in the German High Command. 
Halder, chief of the army, pleaded with Hitler to permit the Panzers to destroy the 
Dunkirk beachhead. But Hitler listened to Goering, who argued that the Luftwaffe 
should be allowed to demonstrate its superiority by preventing an evacuation across the 
Channel to Britain. But the German Air Force failed, and as a result, 337,000 men 
were saved to fight the Nazis later in North Africa and Italy. 

For those who are interested in military history, The Battle of France, 1940 makes 
for exciting, if not challenging, reading. The backgrounds, plans and tactics of both 
sides are thoroughly examined, as is testified to by the extensive bibliography which is 
offered at the end of the book. 

Colonel Goutard is to be highly commended for this comprehensive study, for the 
result is that many of the illusions which surround what has been termed the “easiest- 
won victory” in modern times have been effectively disspelled. 

David I. Fisher 


DE GAULLE'S REPUBLIC. By Philip M. Williams and Martin Harrison. (New York: 

Longmans, Green and Company), 279 pp. $6.00. 

The intense preoccupation of French intellectuals and men of letters with the prob- 
lem of Algeria, and the resultant battle of the manifestoes among such literary giants 
as Sartre, Mauriac and Romain, only serve to accentuate the fact that Algeria has indeed 
become a world affair. The recent offer of arms by Red China and the Soviet Union and 
the all-too-willing acceptance by the Algerian rebels erased whatever doubts there may 
have been that the communists plan to intervene in North Africa. This has made Algeria 
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the most serious crisis on the international scene since the 1958 crisis in the Formosa 
Straits. 

The Western World looks primarily to de Gaulle for a solution to this cancerous 
problem. How this Man of Destiny happened again to be at the crossroads of his coun- 
try’s destiny, and how the Fifth Republic emerged out of the chaos of the post-war 
period and placed its fate and its trust on this providential man, are the principle 
subject of this study. 

But the book is more than just an illuminating analysis of the French political 
leader. It is also an analysis of the constitutional structure of the Fifth Republic. Con- 
trary to popular belief, the French President under the Constitution of September 1958 
is not the dictatorial figure who allegedly was to replace the ceremonial President of 
the ill-fated Fourth Republic. Messrs. Williams and Harrison argue at great length that 
the President still would be important in a real contest of will with the Cabinet, and 
that he cannot even dismiss his Prime Minister although he has the power to ap- 
point him. 

This study provides a clear exposition of the workings of contemporary French po- 
litical institutions, Anyone seeking a real understanding of the conflict between the tra- 
ditional Left and Right Wing parties and the new Gaullist party, the U.N.R., will be 
well rewarded. 

Luis Gonzalez Magbanua 


THE ECONOMICS OF DEFENSE IN THE NUCLEAR AGE. By Charles J. Hitch and 
Roland N. McKean. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press), 422 pp. $9.50. 


There is no more difficult problem facing the United States today than that of 
balancing the requirements of security with those of the nation’s ability to pay the costs. 
Charles J. Hitch and Roland N. McKean, economists from The RAND Corporation, have 
tried to help “decision-makers, their advisers, and interested citizens in general, by show- 
ing how economic analysis—ranging from just straight thinking about alternative courses 
of action to systematic quantitative comparisons—can contribute to the selection of pre- 
ferred (efficient, economical) policies and actions.” Needless to say, this is a tremendous 
task. The authors have, however, made an important contribution to the understanding 
of the relationship between national security and economics and of the methods available 
to integrate their consideration into the decision-making process. 

Initially, they concern themselves with the problems of defense at a “relatively high 
level.” These include determination of the defense budget, indirect effects of defense 
programs, and comparison of the war-making economic strengths of the major powers. 
Then the authors work down to the “lower levels’”—the problems of efficient choice 
within the departments responsible for defense and the methods available for analyzing 
the difficult alternatives facing them. Within this field are considered what they call 
“straight thinking about — problems,” the use of economic analysis to solve a 
military problem, the ‘ ables” that must be included in the balance, and 
a discussion of better institutional arrangements to promote efficiency, or economy, in 
the military. Finally, they consider some special problems and applications such as re- 
search and development, logistics, alliances, economic warfare, disarmament, mobiliza- 
tion, civil defense, and recuperation after an atomic exchange. 

The last chapter goes into the vital problem of deterrence. The authors conclude 
that the notion that a carefully planned surprise attack can be checkmated almost ef- 
fortlessly is wrong and that its nearly universal acceptance is dangerous. Deterring gen- 
eral war in both the early and late 1960's will be difficult at best. Furthermore, deter- 
rence will not in itself satisfy the military, much less the makers of foreign policy, 
for it will not remove the danger of accidental war or limit the damage in case deter- 
rence fails. 

For the decision-maker and the student concerned with the vital problems of na- 
tional defense, foreign policy, and government, The Economics of Defense in the Nuclear 
Age is a vitally important contribution. Although one must beware of overemphasis 
on the economic aspect of defense, it certainly deserves far more realistic study than 
it has had previously. 


John J. McCuen 
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THE SKY SUSPENDED. By Drew Middleton. (New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany), 282 pp. $4.50. 


There will never be another battle like the Battle of Britain. The day is past when 
men in squadrons of flying machines charge one another through a sky filled with bul- 
lets and cannon shells. But in the future it must have a high place on any historian’s list 
of “Battles That Changed History.” In The Sky Suspended, Drew Middleton brings to 
life again the vicious, exhausting air clashes that occurred over England in the summer 
and autumn of 1940. 

Mr. Middleton is chief of the New York Times Bureau in London, and as a for- 
eign correspondent must measure his success by his ability to recreate for readers at home 
the human reality of events abroad. In almost Churchillian prose, seemingly styled to 
the subject matter, Mr. Middleton does succeed—over not only distance, but over twenty 
years of war and peace as well. 

The sky battle, or series of battles, began in July, 1940, after the dark but glorious 
days of Dunkirk, and after the German High Command had decided that the Royal Air 
Force had to be swept from the air as a prelude to invasion. After World War II, when 
Soviet interrogators asked German Field Marshal Gerd von Runstedt to name the war's 
most crucial battle, they expected him to cite Stalingrad. Instead he replied, “The Battle 
of Britain.” Consider why this was so: If the RAF had been destroyed, the German 
invasion fleet would have been able to reach England while the Luftwaffe held the 
Royal Navy at bay; if England had fallen, the Nazis probably would have been victorious 
in Russia the following year; and if Russia had fallen, an isolated ‘‘Fortress America” 
would have been the next prey for a combined onslaught by Germany, Italy and Japan. 

Britain was fighting alone with its back to the ocean and, with an effort that 
can only be called magnificent, handed Germany its first military setback by defeating 
the then all-powerful Luftwaffe. Mr. Middleton explains how this happened, and what 
it was like to be there while it was happening. It is a story of war machines (radar 
stations, anti-aircraft guns, Spitfires and Hurricanes) but in the main it is a story of 
people—the brash, brave young men of Fighter Command, their far-sighted superiors, 
and the miserable but indomitable thousands singing “Knees Up, Mother Brown’”’ in the 
bomb shelters. Only the last of these elements, the unbreakable Londoners, does Mr. 
Middleton find inexplicable. 

Why did the British win, when all the experts in Washington and Moscow gave 
them not a chance in a hundred? Mr. Middleton offers these reasons: First, Britain had 
developed an efficient radar warning system, which the Germans never came close to 
matching. Second, the RAF’s Fighter Command was made up of more professional pilots 
with more technical training than the Lufwaffe. Third, the air defense commanders 
were more flexible in tactics and more resolute in strategy than the Germans. Finally, 
the morale in Britain, both military and civilian, was so high that no one in Fighter 
Command considered defeat possible, Implicit also is the fact that RAF fliers could 
parachute to England and rise to fight again in another plane, while German crews shot 
down were lost forever to the Luftwaffe. 

Thus Britain won; but how did Germany lose? Mr. Middleton tells us that the 
blame must fall heavily on the High Command, particularly on the Luftwaffe’s chief, 
Hermann Goering. He pulled his attacking squadrons away from the radar stations just 
as the system was weakening; he stopped the raids on the British fighters’ control sta- 
tions just as the pressure began to tell. Then he made his worst mistake—he stopped 
attacking his primary antagonist, the RAF, and turned his bombers on London. This 
was supposed to pull the remaining British fighters to final destruction and also break 
the Londoners’ will to resist. The latter hope was, of course, a vain one, and the mass 
raids on London simply gave Fighter Command a larger target on which to continue 
taking its two-to-one price from the Germans for crossing the English coastline. 

The narrative really ends here, as the Luftwaffe is defeated in the daylight sky and 
turns to night bombing, and as Hitler's army turns from the Channel to face the plains 
of Russia. But the book trails off into a perfunctory discussion of the night bombings 
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of November and December (which actually deserve better treatment) before summing 
up and considering the saga’s relevance to the present. 

It cannot truly be said, as the dust jacket does, that this book tells “The Story of 
the Battle of Britain,” for much remains to be told in other books. But, for a brief 282 
pages, the horror and glory of that battle are vividly and brilliantly recreated. 


Bruce W. Nelan 


AMERICAN STRATEGY FOR THE NUCLEAR AGE. Edited by Walter F. Hahn and 
John C. Neff. (Garden City, New York: Anchor Books, Doubleday & Company), 
455 pp. $1.45. 


The theme of this valuable collection of essays discussing aspects of American action 
in the ‘protracted conflict” with Communism is set in the prologue by Brigader General 
Donald Armstrong. He describes the fate of Carthage and places the following epitaph 
over its salt-strewn ruins: “Put not your trust in appeasement.” In the 33 essays which 
follow, such scholars, statesmen, military experts and businessmen as Robert Strausz- 
Hupé, Stefan T. Possony, Henry Kissinger, Bertram Wolfe, Walt W. Rostow, John von 
Neuman, Arnold Wolfers, Dean Acheson, Hanson W. Baldwin and David Sarnoff ad- 
dress themselves to the increasingly complicated problems involved in formulating an 
American response to the threat of the latest expansionist empire to appear on the 
stage of history. The concluding article, entitled “What Is To Be Done?’, written by 
Frank R. Barnett, outlines a practical, positive program for non-appeasement, including 
the training of “conflict managers” to coordinate and supervise the now-disparate and 
fragmentary American responses to the many-fronted attacks of Communism. 

It is the stated purpose of the editors to arouse thought and discussion about the 
problems of American strategy on the widest possible level, since this field—once 
the exclusive domain of a few statesmen—has now become of vital concern to all free 
men. The first third of the book is devoted to the background of the present world 
situation and includes discussions of United States foreign policy, the nature, strengths 
and weaknesses of Communism and the Soviet Union, and Soviet strategy and tactics. 
Bertram Wolfe's analysis of the disparity between Communist belief and practice should 
spur efforts to regain the ideological initiative and restore to Americans the fading belief 
that we, not the Communists, are the real revolutionaries who are riding the ‘wave of 
the future.” That we are years behind the Soviets in the techniques of waging ideological 
warfare is forcefully shown by Dr. Stefan Possony in his discussion of Communist psy- 
chological warfare. Anne Jonas’ previously unpublished study of changes in Soviet strate- 
gic doctrine is also extremely valuable. 

The second third of the book deals with such aspects of military strategy as lead 
time, disarmament, deterrence, nuclear balance of terror, limited war, NATO and civil 
defense. Particularly incisive is Albert Wohlstetter’s critical analysis of the nuclear 
balance of power, which is often assumed to be stable. Roger Cannell’s article on the 
strategic role of civil defense is also noteworthy. The only gap in this many-faceted 
discussion of military strategy is an analysis of worldwide military operations after 
nuclear attacks on the two main heartlands; perhaps this subject includes too many 
imponderables to permit concise treatment. 

The next section of the book deals with problems of economic strategy. In this 
section Walt W. Rostow and Arnold Wolfers have made especially penetrating con- 
tributions. Finally, the call to action is sounded in three essays by Dean Acheson, David 
ae and Frank R. Barnett who make concrete proposals for responding to the Soviet 
challenge. 


Although most of the articles have been published before, the editors have per- 
formed a valuable service both to students of strategy and to the general public by 
assembling such a careful selection of thought-provoking material. But they have not 
put together a symposium of all points of view. The opinions of certain scientists on 
the inevitability of the total destruction of civilization in an all-out nuclear war are 
conspicuously absent. Although some of the contributors disagree as to emphasis or 
on means of achieving such goals as stable governments within the non-Communist world, 
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all share the fundamental views that all-out nuclear war cannot be ruled out as a rational 
possibility, that we are at present engaged in an urgent struggle for survival on all 
fronts, and that success in this struggle will require much more sacrifice, determination, 
mental toughness, creativity, courage and hard work on the part of all Americans than 
is now being evi 

Christian R. Sonne 


THE 9 god AFRICAN. By Louis E. Lomax. (New York: Harper & Brothers), 117 
pp. $2.95. 


Stretching over Africa’s vastness is a complex of divergent peoples, cultures, and 
languages, almost all of which are caught up in the emergence of nascent independent 
political units onto the international scene from the insulated adolescence of their 
colonial identity. 

Black Africa, or sub-Sahara Africa, is the major physical portion of the continent, 
and yet this area is probably the least known and understood. Sub-Sahara Africa was 
opened in the late 19th century when the colonization of the area was begun in earn- 
est. However, the “winds of change” referred to by Prime Minister Macmillan have 
produced no less than a second opening of the area in the past decade, this opening 
having come from the commencement of the withdrawal of the colonial nations. Black 
nationalism, Mau Mau, Pan-Africanism, tribalism, economic imperialism, apartheid all 
are at once confusing factors in the total picture and currents in the winds of change. 

All these facts and events constitute the phenomenon of an awakening Africa which 
excites the interest and imagination of the world. Louis E. Lomax is one who has been 
excited and challenged by the events in sub-Sahara Africa, and he has set out in The 
Reluctant African to find the underlying and ‘elementary facts of African life.’ Such 
a task, needless to say, is a very ambitious one considering the vastness of the area 
and the divergent characteristics of its people and cultures. Nevertheless, in one hun- 
dred and seventeen pages, Mr. Lomax makes an attempt. 

The reader is taken from Golders Green Road, London, through Cairo and East 
Africa to Johannesburg in Mr. Lomax’s quest. It is an extremely lively and fast-moving 
journey, involved as it is with people, places, and events which are relatively new to 
the Western reader. The author gains access, by virtue of his identity as a Negro and 
somewhat forced reputation as a non-apologist for America, to groups that are generally 
inaccessible to the Western observer. The information and associations thereby gained 
contribute to the drama of the narrative. 

On the basis of his conversations with the political leaders in Africa, who were 
the primary focus of the author's attention, and what he saw in the capitals of East 
and South Africa, Mr. Lomax arrives at several conclusions. The keynote of these is 
that the major African revolt is yet to come; it will find its main support in the masses 
who will eventually lose their present “dependency mentality” and insist on sharing the 
fruits of their newly gained freedom which are now being enjoyed by the leadership. 
Regarding present circumstances, Mr. Lomax finds racism and nationalism as the domin- 
ant characteristics of the contemporary scene. 

A fundamental weakness in the author’s observations is that they reflect a dis- 
proportionate concern with racism and politics, which are discussed at length. Little 
concern is shown with matters of culture, economics, or tribalism as they affect the 
political realities of the area. Only in the case of Kenya and Tanganyika is there more 
than the most summary reference to matters outside the immediate political-psycho- 
logical sphere. In addition, a more conscientious effort on the part of the author to 
examine African life below the level of its political leadership might well have broad- 
ened his insight into the African scene and provided welcome documentation for his 

The journalistic style of this book is understandable in view of Mr. Lomax's 
professional history, but the reader cannot help feeling, as he is shuttled through Addis 
Ababa, Nairobi, Salisbury, and Johannesburg, that his perspective is being seriously 
threatened, if indeed it had been established initially. Furthermore, the subjective and 
impressionistic nature of Mr. Lomax’s observations, replete with the juxtaposition of his 
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own experiences in Harlem and Georgia to those in Kenya and South Africa, tends to 
detract from their strength. 

With the public ignorance that exists in the West concerning the elementary facts 
of African life, Mr. Lomax’s goal in writing The Reluctant African is to be both ap- 
preciated and praised. However, although the subjectiveness of his approach, the re- 
striction of his field study to Egypt, East Africa, and the Union of South Africa, and 
his virtually exclusive concern with political-psychological matters do not affect the 
author’s confidence in his ability to generalize about the total sub-Saharan African scene, 
they do leave considerable doubt in the mind of the reader as to the validity of his 
generalizations and conclusions. Perhaps The Reluctant African gives more insight into 
the personality of the author than into the “elementary facts of African life.” 


Everett N. Kelsey 


THE SOVIET CULTURAL rh A ~N By Frederick C. Barghoorn. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press), 353 pp. $7.50. 


In the last decade, it has become more and more apparent that the most important 
battle in the great struggle between East and West may well be for the human mind. 
Mr. Barghoorn begins his study of this battle by indentifying what he considers to be 
the main feature of the Soviet cultural offensive. In spite of the negative facets of this 
offensive, he feels that it is not without certain positive elements which the West 
should exploit and that in no case should cultural contacts be broken. Much can be 
gained by the exchange of scientific information and “the successes achieved by art and 
science are better understood on a comparative basis.” Furthermore, a “Western-oriented 
minority of Soviet citizens does genuinely aspire to a cultural relationship founded on 
mutual respect.” Perhaps with too much optimism, Mr. Barghoorn suggests that “if 
the time ever comes when these sentiments become the governing principle of Soviet- 
Western cultural exchange . . . the cold war will be nothing but an unhappy memory.” 

After this introduction, the author leads the reader through the ups and downs of 
Soviet cultural diplomacy from Lenin through Stalin to the present days. This he fol- 
lows with an impressive and somewhat disturbing description of Soviet cultural stra- 
tegy in Asia, Africa, Latin America, and Western Europe. Mr. Barghoorn then 
comes home and discusses the American-Soviet cultural exchange program. (The reader 
is apt to be surprised at the extent of the program.) He suggests that the U.S. negotiate 
exchanges on the basis of ‘equivalency’ rather than demand a one-for-one exchange 
within the same category. In some cases, no actual exchanges may be necessary at all. In 
the final chapter, he gives advice to the American participant in Soviet-American ex- 
changes, who, he feels, “can make a real contribution to the advancement of knowl- 
edge, mutual understanding, and perhaps even to World peace.” It seems eminently 
practical and worthy of consideration by any prospective visitor to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Barghoorn can be pardoned for his too optimistic evaluation of the possible 
results of cultural exchange, for the remainder of his book reveals a hard-headed evalua- 
tion of the cultural struggle. It is an excellent work which deserves careful study by any 
serious student of foreign affairs. 


John J. McCuen 


TOWARD UNITY IN AFRICA, By Donald S. Rothchild. (Washington, D.C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press), 193 pp. $5.00. 


The question of the nature of polity in the emergent African states south of the 
Saharan desert is one of academic interest to the student of political organization and 
of strategic interest to the student of international affairs. In the first instance, the 
circumstances of contemporary Africa provide a unique opportunity for testing the 
flexibility and applicability of time-tested Western political institutions in a new, vibrant, 
and non-Western locus. In the latter, the exigencies of the present international scene 
give the question of the nature of these new political institutions and their ultimate 
strength and viability an added significance over and above their inherent importance 
vis a vis the balance of power among nations. 
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Donald S. Rothchild has provided in Toward Unity in Africa a work which is 
relevant to both these interests, for he examines evolution and devolution of polity in 
British Africa in terms of federalism. This study is essentially that of a political sci- 
entist addressing himself to the structure of government, and, as any study of govern- 
ment must, it is intimately concerned with those elements of the social and economic 
environment which have a direct bearing on the development of political institutions, 

Federalism is defined as a form of government which through the instrument of a 
constitution distributes the power of a state among several governments, each of which 
is competent in a limited and circumscribed sphere. This approach to government, as dis- 
tinguished from the unitary or centralist, allows for respect within the state for various 
regional and smaller interests while providing for a common union in a single political 
unit. This form of government is one which is particularly meaningful in a political 
environment of diverse social, political, and economic interest and identities which are 
coincident with certain common social, political, and/or economic interests. It is here 
that is found the premise of Mr. Rothchild’s thesis; he sees in British Africa both the 
forces of diversity and strong common needs and interests. It is in view of these cir- 
cumstances that he considers federalism as the best hope for political viability. 

Mr. Rothchild makes an initial distinction between what he terms the “‘decentral- 
ization tendency” and the “tendency toward enlargement.” The former is considered to 
be the tendency in already existent and operating independent unitary states (such as 
Ghana) to construct larger federal political units comprised of themselves and other 
functioning political units. The latter tendency, defined in terms of federalism, is iden- 
tified with the building up of separate new political units into a whole federated po- 
litical system constituted under law (as in Nigeria). The emphasis here is on the dis- 
tinction between the already viable political units in the case of decentralization and 
the emergent political units in the case of enlargement. The author is primarily con- 
cerned with the enlargement tendency in this study, concentrating on British East and 
Central Africa and Nigeria. This distinction is meaningful, if awkward, because it 
points to the very different situation in constructing a federation from emergent po- 
litical units less hampered by independent traditions however new and in constructing a 
federation from already existent unitary political states. 

The predominant characteristic of British Africa and of sub-Sahara Africa as a 
whole is the existence of strong “centrifugal” forces. These forces, emanating from tribal 
and racial groups, act both to encourage federal unions and to threaten their develop- 
ment. The rationale for federal organization presupposes both distinctions among the 
constituents that either deserve or require protection and common interests which dic- 
tate federal union. Mr. Rothchild accurately distinguishes the centrifugal forces opera- 
tive in the different regions of Africa in his case studies of Nigeria, West Africa, and 
British East and Central Africa (the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland). Certainly 
the divergent forces which complicate political organization and community life in 
the white settler regions differ substantially from those affecting predominantly in- 
digent black areas. However, one connecting thread which represents the primary 
obstacle and, paradoxically, a prime stimulus to enlargements through federation in all 
the various areas is the fear of domination on the part of one group by another. The 
stark reality of this is demonstrated by the author in his thorough and incisive examin- 
ation of the historical and contemporary scene in British and former British areas. 

The common interests which impel federalism in Africa are several and will ultimate- 
ly be governing in the author’s view. There is, foremost, the concern especially vital 
among the new and emerging nations in view of the cold war and balance of terror 
to secure military strength and security. The relative weakness of these nations gives 
added meaning to this concern, which incidentally is no less real or overriding among 
the more sophisticated powers. Secondly, there is the economic motive of the attain- 
ment of quick economic development and economic security. These concerns are general- 
ly viewed to be best obtainable in the areas under discussion through some sort of larger 
political units, and the mutual fear and distrust tends to point the way to federal sys- 
tems in which various sub-group identities and interests will be protected and group 
interests and needs fulfilled. 

Mr. Rothchild accepts tensional federalism as inevitable in the political evolution 
of the area; that is, federalism where the whole unit will be frought with internal ten- 
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sions and stresses which threaten the very existence of the union. Optimistically, how- 
ever, he forsees the possibility of these tensions abating as experiences of interaction and 
coaction are built and mutual understanding and trust are extended. It is in view of 
this inevitable initial tensional federalism that the author very wisely makes no attempt 
to presage the particular form that federalism will take in Africa, but rather indicates 
that in the long run the particular form will be a function of the local power situation. 

Federalism, which is one of the constructive aspects of Westernization in Africa, 
offers a real hope in its ability to make unity possible by its ability to tolerate diversity, 
in the view of Mr. Rothchild. However, not being an idealistic visionary who is insensi- 
tive to the inherent difficulty of such an artificial and legal structure in an area imbued 
with racial emotionalism, he is aware that local loyalties and the loss of integrative 
energies upon the attainment of independence, along with a host of other negative 
factors, will undoubtedly inhibit federal development. Therefore, the real question is 
whether the Africans will allow themselves to take hold of the best instrument for the 
achievement of their long range interests. 

Toward Unity in Africa is a substantial and worthy effort. Perhaps equally as 
important, it is a timely consideration of a question which goes to the heart of the 
critical problems confronting the sub-Saharan African area. Whether or not the reader 
is amenable to the thesis advanced, he is provided with an excellent working document 
with which to view the complex political scene of development and change in the area. 


Everett N. Kelsey 
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